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PASADENA’S NEW CITY HALL, WHICH WITH THE CITY LIBRARY, COMPLETED A YEAR EARLIER, AND THE 
MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM, YET TO BE BUILT, WILL COMPRISE THE CIVIC CENTER, OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

BEING IN CLOSE VICINAGE. 


N EW YEAR’S DAY, 1928, records for Pasa¬ 
dena a period of advancement which it 
can regard with satisfaction. Completion 
of its new City Hall and installation of the city 
offices and departments there in the very last 
weeks of 1927, marks an important stage in the 
development of the Civic Center. About five 
years ago the City Planning Commission, with 
the confirmation of the city directors, presented 
this project as part of a general plan for city 
improvement (specifically with respect to streets, 
boulevards and parks). With the building of the 
Pasadena Library a year ago, the first unit of 
the Civic Center assumed material form, while 
the opening of Garfield avenue from Colorado to 
Green street serves to demonstrate the unity of 
the plan. 

Better than ever before is understood the need 
of foresight and vision in planning for the future 
of a city which has doubled its population in 
little more than ten years; which is a focal point 
for world travel and draws to itself those of 
achievement in every field of endeavor, whose in¬ 
terest and talent can be enlisted in behalf of the 
future Pasadena only so long as it builds worthily. 


Great has been the development of the past 
few years, in the building of homes, schools, 
churches, business structures and others of a 
semi-public character. Even greater, there is 
every promise, will be the development of the 
next decade. The attractions of its climate and 
natural beauties, the opportunities for and incite¬ 
ments to outdoor activities throughout the year,— 
boulevards stretching in every direction, by sea¬ 
shore, valley and mountainside,—bridle paths, 
golf links, canyons, trails and quiet retreats, each 
year bring thousands to this city to enjoy these 
allurements. And other hundreds because of the 
opportunities for study and research, for scien¬ 
tific investigation, or for literary, musical or 
artistic pursuits, offered by a congenial human 
as well as physical atmosphere, and by the insti¬ 
tutions here devoted to these things. 

In the following pages many of the interests 
of Pasadena are quite fully reviewed. This fore¬ 
word merely suggests the direction in which the 
city is moving, as those who watch its course 
most studiously believe, to the happiness and 
well-being of its people. 
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ESTLING in the foothills of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, with the orange groves 
and fertile lands of the San Gabriel Val¬ 
ley spread out below, Pasadena is situ¬ 
ated in the heart of America’s great all- 
year playground. 

Towering above the city are the pine- 
clad heights of Mount Wilson, reached by automo¬ 
bile in an hour, and Mount Lowe, famed as the 
mile-high mountain climbed by a trolley car. An 
hour distant, over smooth boulevards, is the glor¬ 
ious Pacific, and three hours away is the facinat- 
ing desert. Eleven miles from Pasadena are the 
many diversions offered by the largest city in the 
western Americas. Radiating in all directions are 
paved highways connecting with Southern Cali¬ 
fornia’s five thousand miles of hard-surfaced roads, 
leading to festive resorts, quiet retreats, broad 
beaches, romantic old missions and countless scenic 
attractions. 

Pasadena is widely known as a residential and 
resort city of unsurpassed charm. 

Along its broad thoroughfares, 
fringed with peppers, palms, mag¬ 
nolias, acacias, eucalypti and 
trees of many other varieties, 
are hundreds of magnificent man¬ 
sions and thousands of beautiful 
rose-embowered bungalows, each 
with its garden of perennial 
flowers. In Pasadena are five of 
the finest resort hotels on the 
Pacific Coast, four of them open 
the year around, and dozens of 
more modest hostelries. There is 
an ample supply of homes and 
apartments at prices to suit any 
purse. 

The same mild, equable climate 
that permits the holding of a 
Tournament of Roses on New 
Year’s Day also contributes much 
toward making this an ideal city 
in which to live or to spend a 
vacation. Warm days and cool 
nights the year around—twelve months of freedom 
from excessive cold or oppressive heat—this is the 
climate record borne out by United States Weather 
Bureau statistics. 

July, the warmest month, has an average daily 
maximum temperature of 86.59 degrees, an average 
daily minimum of 55.49, and a mean temperature 



LEADING TO COUNTLESS SCENIC 
ATTRACTIONS FAR AND NEAR 


of 71. January, the coldest month, has an average 
daily maximum of 69.5, an average daily minimum 
of 36.8, and a mean temperature of 53.2. The 
average year has 260 days during which the sun 
shines from morning until night, 15 days when 
more than a quarter of an inch of rain falls, and 
only 11 days without sunshine at some time during 
the day. Tornadoes and other violent storms are 
unknown. Snow has never fallen in measurable 
quantities. Flowers bloom and grass is green the 
year around. 

There are seven golf courses in or adjacent to 
Pasadena, and 35 others within the borders of Los 
Angeles County. The Pasadena city park system 
includes 12 miles of bridle trails, tennis courts, 
bathing plunges, bowling greens, roque courts and 
many other facilities for outdoor recreation. 

The Pasadena public school system comprises 31 
schools, 24 of them being elementary schools and 
kindergartens, four junior high schools, two senior 
high schools and one a junior college. In addition 
to the public schools, there are 
18 private, parochial and denom¬ 
inational schools in Pasadena. 
Pasadena churches represent 
practically all denominations. 

Pasadena was founded in 1874. 
In 1880 it was the home of 391 
persons; in 1890 it had 4882 resi¬ 
dents; in 1920 the federal census 
showed a population of 45,354; 
now the population is conserva¬ 
tively estimated at 80,000. 

Since 1920, bank deposits have 
increased 90 percent, annual vol¬ 
ume of bank clearings 150 per¬ 
cent, assessed valuation of prop¬ 
erty 110 percent, annual volume 
of postal receipts 100 percent, and 
annual valuation of building per¬ 
mits 150 percent. 

The Pasadena Chamber of Com¬ 
merce will gladly furnish detailed 
information about Pasadena or 
serve you in any other way. 

Living costs are very reasonable in Pasadena. 
Rents are about the same or somewhat lower than 
in most Eastern cities of similar size. Because of 
the mild climate, fuel for heating is a negligible 
item. Fruit and vegetables are plentiful and low 
in cost the year around. Meat costs about the same 
as in Eastern cities, and so does clothing. 






















THE HUNTINGTON HOTEL 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 

D. M. LINNARD, Managing Director 
S. W. Royce, Manager 


“MAC” BLANKENHORN 


SILKS HOSIERY 

Vogue Patterns 

-REAL ESTATE- 


Running's Stores 

Resident in Pasadena 30 Years. 


PASADENA SAN DIEGO 

Winter Residence Rentals. 


306 East Colorado St. 1141 Sixth Street 



So many places to go! - - 


T HE theatre, the shops, 
the afternoon bridge or 
golf, and no end of far¬ 
ther destinations! Rent a 
luxurious Tanner limousine 
or open car, with liveried 
chauffeur. Looks your own 
personal automobile in every 
way. Rentals by hour, day, 
week or season—lower than 
your own equipment would 
cost. Write your friends 
back East. 


Better than having your own car and chauffeur 


TANNER 

In Los Angeles 
320 S. Beaudry Ave. 
MUtual 3111 


MOTOR LIVERY 


In Pasadena 
144 W. Colorado Street 
COIorado 3111 


In Hollywood 
5639 Sunset Blvd. 
GLadstone 3111 
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LIC LIBRARY 
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Hotel Constance 

Fireproof 
European Plan 

Cafe and Dining Room in Connection 
Every Room with Bath 
Garage 

Reasonable Rates 

Colorado at Mentor 
PASADENA 

J. Monroe Procter, Manager 


ire i 
pasadena^ 

eft reputable realty^ 
organization offering 
a knowledge of Pasadena 
properties gained over 
a period of gears.- --- 

Allow us to submit photos and descriptions. 

Blankenhorn Realty Co. 

Service Responsibility 

54 S.LosRobles • PASADENA • PhoneWakefield 4111 





483-485 East Colorado St. 


Pasadena, California 


Known from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Pioneer “Flowers by Wire” 

Name Siebrecht’s connected with Flowers three generations 
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Compliments of the 


Marbelite Corporation of America 

ORNAMENTAL STREET LIGHTING 

3248 Long Beach Avenue 
LOS ANGELES 
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TOWER OF PASADENA’S CITY HALL, FRAMED BY TWO EUCALYPTUS TREES 
AND FORMING A MOST PLEASING PICTURE—THIS SECOND UNIT OF THE 
CIVIC CENTER ALLOWS FOR THE CITY EXPANSION SURE TO COME AND 
HOUSES ALL DEPARTMENTS BUT EMERGENCY HOSPITAL AND JAIL. 
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Pasadena Star 
established 1896; 
Pasadena News 
established 1896; 
merged i n Star- 
News March 1,. 
1916. A leading 
California Even¬ 
ing Newspaper. 


TOURNAMENT OF ROSES NUMBER 

Pasadena Star-News 


The Pasadena 
Star-News, with 
its circulation of 
more than 20.000 
copies daily 
enters almost 
every home in 
Pasadena and 
vicinity. 


C. H. Prisk, Editor and Manager 
J. H. Pryor, Associate Editor and Mgr. 


January 1, 1928 


Lon F. Chapin, Associate Editor and Mgr. 
A. J. Hosking, Associate Editor and Mgr. 


PAS ADEN A: Y ester day — T oday — T omorrow 

By Lon F. Chapin, Associate Editor and Manager 



/^X /YESTERDAY—as time is counted in the life 
(, 1 / of cities—a village. Today, a cultural, edu- 
^ V catonal and art center of nearly ninety 
J thousand people. Tomorrow, 
what will Pasadena be ? 

Glamour and ro¬ 
mance surround the yesterdays 
of Pasadena. Southern Cali¬ 
fornia is still linked to the 
days of the missions, the 
Padres and the old Spanish 
regime. The last Genera¬ 
tion but one, they were 
still here. More than a 
flavor of life, more than 
a tradition or an influence 
in architecture has been 
left by our predecessors, 
inheritors from the Spanish 
crown. Here as in only a few 
other sections of this country, 
the old and the new meet and 
are one. 

The old, it would seem even in 
the face of contrary knowledge, must 


have been remote. Rancho San Pasqual, including the 
site of the Pasadena of today, passed from the hands 
of its last Spanish owner, Don Manuel Garfias, for a 
monetary consideration of fifty cents an 
acre! It became the property of 
Dr. John S. Griffin and Benjamin 
D. Wilson, the latter an in¬ 
fluential pioneer whose name 
is perpetuated in that of 
Mt. Wilson. At the foot of 
Raymond Hill still stands 
Adobe Flores, built by 
Senor Manuel Garfias for 
his ranch foreman. His 
own beautiful hacienda, 
long the scene of lavish 
hospitality, was located 
not far away on the bank of 
Arroyo Seco. El Molino, the 
old mill built and used by the 
Mission Fathers, when the 
fields tributary to San Gabriel 
Mission stretched for miles in 
every direction and thousands of 
sheep, cattle and horses, fed upon 


1 



T OOKTNG EAST ON COLORADO STREET FROM BROADWAY ON A GALA DAY IN 1880, WHEN THE “INDIANA COLONY” 
WAS JUST GETTING WELL UNDER WAY AS AN ORANGE GROWING COMMUNITY. 


































FRONT VIEW OF THE PASADENA PUBLIC LIBRARY, WHICH HAS SEVERAL BRANCHES, IN ALL STOCKED WITH 
MORE THAN 125,000 VOLUMES, WHICH ARE WIDELY CIRCULATED AMONG THE PEOPLE. 


the abundant pastures, is another relic of the past that 
still stands and speaks eloquently of days that are gone. 

How short a time from the settlement of Pasadena 
by the organizers of the San Gabriel Orange Grove 
Association, including a number of mem¬ 
bers of the original “Indiana Col¬ 
ony,” till now. Only four years 
ago Pasadena celebrated its 
semi-centennial. Fifty 
years of community life, 
and what utter trans¬ 
formation! Four-thou¬ 
sand acres were pur¬ 
chased by those 
founders of Pasa¬ 
dena for $6.00 an 
acre, the total con¬ 
sideration being 
about one-fourth 
the value of a 50- 
foot lot on Colo¬ 
rado street today. 

Only a few years 
later and Pasadena 
was a flourishing 
community of orange 
growers, partaking of 
all the characteristics 
of a rural village of those 
days—rude buildings, un¬ 
paved, dust laden streets, and 
few of the niceties which are the 
common possession today. The 
accompanying illustration show¬ 
ing East Colorado street in 1880 
bespeaks these conditions. In 1874 when the photo¬ 
graph shown on the preceding page was taken, horse¬ 
back riding* was as popular as now, but the styles in 
dress were different quite. 

There was from the first all the charm of natural 


surroundings and of climate which have proved so 
potent a magnet to the world. And there was all the 
charm of true hospitality and the cement of a common 
purpose and common pursuits. The early settlers had 
vision. They had high ideals, and laid 
surely the foundations of the future 
city. And then growth, and 
reputation “back east,” and 
influx of visitors and home¬ 
makers, and the “boom,” 
and recovery, and surer 
building, and accel¬ 
erated improvement, 
and, presently, the 
beginnings of a 
city. And now the 
Pasadena of today. 
A home city known 
the world over. A 
city of marvelous 
growth and im¬ 
provement to which 
the currents of 
world travel bring 
many thousands each 
year. A beautiful city, 
and clean; of high stan¬ 
dards. No suspicion of 
corruption or graft has ever 
attached to its municipal gov¬ 
ernment—a statement literally 
true and of profound significance. 

But in what is it unique? A 
little, it fancies, in the extent to 
which all of these things are true. But to be a world's 
playground is not unique, pleasant though it be. As a 
matter of course the tides of travel will come and bring 
their thousands. As a matter of course Pasadena will 
expand its borders and build on a greater and more 



VIEW OF BUSINESS SECTION—TOWERS 
OF RADIO STATION KPSN, IN CENTER. 































PASADENA’S BEAUTIFUL PORTAL, COLORADO STREET BRIDGE, BUILT IN 1913, AND JUSTLY REGARDED AS ONE OF THE 

MOST ARTISTIC STRUCTURES OF THE KIND IN THIS COUNTRY. 


imposing’ scale. Architectural refinement will go on, 
and in time there will be even more beautiful and 
notable buildings. All that is plainly in its horoscope. 
The advancement in its public school system, of which 
Pasadena is proud, will go on. The Chamber 
of Commerce and Civic Association, 
the several women’s clubs, men’s 
organizations, the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., the wel¬ 
fare groups, all are nota¬ 
ble. Never doubt, Pasa- ^ 

dena’s standards will 
remain high. And still 
all this — important, 
significant, promis¬ 
ing though it be— 
is not unique. And 
Pasadena has that 
proud distinction. 

It rests in the pos¬ 
session—for they 
are Pasadena pos¬ 
sessions, even tho’ 
two be located just 
outside the city’s cor¬ 
porate limits — Pasa¬ 
dena’s uniqueness rests 
in the possession of three 
institutions which are not 
outranked anywhere in the 
world, and any one of which might 
well be a city’s pride and boast. 

These three notable institutions 
are the California Institute of 
Technology, the Carnegie Solar Ob¬ 
servatory, and the Henry E. Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery. In these pages appear articles somewhat 
descriptive of these institutions by men who can speak 
of them with authority. Their place in the future of 
Pasadena must be even larger than it is today. Scien¬ 


tists, men famed for research, scholars, students of this 
and other lands, know the work of these institutions 
better than do many of our own people. Their pres¬ 
ence, and especially that of the California Institute of 
Technology, must bring to Pasadena students of 
serious purpose and physicists whose 
discoveries stand high in the 
records of science. 

That Pasadena can claim as 
a citizen, and one closely 
identified with its civic 
affairs, Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, known every¬ 
where for his contri¬ 
butions to scientific 
knowledge of the 
constitution of mat¬ 
ter, may well be a 
source of satisfac¬ 
tion, as it surely is 
of importance to the 
educational future 
of this city. Also 
in Dt. George El¬ 
lery Hale, director 
emeritus of the Mt. 
Wilson Observatory,Pas¬ 
adena affords local habita¬ 
tion to a citizen of the world 
who has given to his home city 
freely of his time and abilities, as 
a member of the City Planning Com¬ 
mission and in other capacities. To 
him was made the second award of 
the Arthur Noble prize, given each 
year as a result of a generous provision by its distin¬ 
guished donor, one of the city’s most public-spirited 
men, to the person in Pasadena who has rendered the 
most notable service to the city in the promotion of 
beauty and general welfare. The first award of this 



MARENGO AVENUE, FOR YEARS FEA¬ 
TURED IN ALL PASADENA PUBLICITY 











CEROKEE ROSE HEDGE, PALM WALK AND WISTARIA BLOOM, OFTEN SEEN 


prize was to Gilmor Brown, director of the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse. The badge of high service will 
soon be awarded for the third time by a committee just 
named by the Board of City Directors. It is of interest 
to note that the donor of this prize, in providing for its 
permanent annual award, expressed the ambition for 
Pasadena that its business district shall be made as 
beautiful and artistic as possible, and that this desire, 
shared by many, is exerting its influence upon the city. 

The Pasadena Community 
Playhouse, already mentioned, is 
the nucleus of another interest 
of the city, which, if not unique, 
is yet distinctive for the very 
high place conceded to the Com¬ 
munity Players in this compar¬ 
atively new but most influential 
cultural movement. To this in¬ 
terest, too, is accorded a sepa¬ 
rate article by a well-recognized 
critic of things theatrical. 

Men and not buildings or 
other material resources make 
the city that is truly great. 

And so, while it does not claim 
greatness as a goal attained, 
yet it may in conscience be said 
that, because Pasadena has set 
itself toward high ideals, be¬ 
cause it has always been rich in 
men of character and attain¬ 
ment, it has impressed and is 
impressing somewhat its stamp 
upon the thought and, there¬ 
fore, upon the trend of the 
world. It is the home of Henry 
M. Robinson, member of the 
Dawes Commission and inter¬ 
nationally known banker, who, 
it has just come to light, re¬ 
fused a bequest of one million 
dollars for himself, only to 
divert it to the California Insti¬ 
tute of Technology. This from 
his long-time friend, the late 

Judge Elliott M. Wilson of San Francisco, who in his 
last will and testament left so human a document that 
in it he could say: “I had intended to bequeath to my 
good friend and executor, the 20 per cent of my estate 
that I have willed to the California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. But when Henry and I talked it over across 
the dinner table he positively refused to permit me 
to leave him anything but my affection and trust.” 

In its men of finance, in its clergy, in its educators, 
in its business men and in its public officials, Pasadena 



ARTHUR H. FLEMING, CHAIRMAN BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES, CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECH¬ 
NOLOGY, AND PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. WHO 
WAS RECENTLY MADE A CHEVALTER OF 
THE LEGION OF HONOR OF FRANCE FOR HIS 
GREAT INTEREST IN AND SERVICES TO THAT 

Republic—mr. Fleming’s love for pasa- 

DENA IS EVIDENCED IN MANY WAYS 


is fortunate. Two of its bankers, Dr. John Willis Baer 
and James S. MacDonnell, former members of the Dis¬ 
trict Federal Reserve Board, are outstanding figures in 
banking circles and of more than state reputation, and 
all the heads of the city’s banks are men of ability and 
integrity. Church pastorates in Pasadena have been 
and are filled by such distinguished men as the late 
Bishop Matt. S. Hughes, the late Dr. Robert R. Mere¬ 
dith, by Mgr. John M. McCarthy of St. Andrews Cath¬ 
olic church, Dr. Merle N. Smith 
of the First Methodist church, 
Dr. Robert Freeman of Pasadena 
Presbyterian church, Dr. Leslie 
E. Learned, rector of All Saints 
Episcopal church, Dr. Daniel F. 
Fox, who only a few weeks ago 
celebrated the 18th anniversary 
in his Pasadena pastorate and 
under whose leadership the 
notable new First Congrega¬ 
tional church is being built, as 
well as many others it would be 
a pleasure to designate did space 
permit. 

In Arthur H. Fleming, chair¬ 
man of the Board of Trustees of 
California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology and one of its principal 
benefactors, Pasadena has an¬ 
other citizen valuable in many 
ways. Mr. Fleming took a lead¬ 
ing part in causing to be erected 
the Memorial Flagstaff at the 
intersection of West Colorado 
street and Orange Grove ave¬ 
nue. Recently he was created a 
Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor of France for his gener¬ 
osity to that Republic, in every 
way so terrible a sufferer from 
the world war, and in every 
way so much deserving of gen¬ 
uine, sympathetic understand¬ 
ing. Mr. Fleming, too, is vitally 
interested in the proposed erec¬ 
tion of a worthy building for the Pasadena Art Insti¬ 
tute, which holds continuous exhibitions, quite largely 
of the work of California artists, at Carmelita House, 
in the beautiful gardens which were acquired for the 
city through the generosity of one hundred interested 
citizens. Carmelita was originally the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Carr, two early citizens of Pasadena who con¬ 
tributed much to the city. They planted out the exten¬ 
sive Carmelita grounds to the best varieties of trees 
and shrubs, some of which are seen in few places else- 
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A CORNER OF THE COURT OF THE PASADENA PUBLIC LIBRARY AND DETAIL OF TWO CLASSIC WINDOWS ABOVE 
THE ENTRANCE—THE SUCCESSFUL TRANSPLANTING OF THE LARGE WASHINGTONIA PALMS, UNDER DIRECTION OF 
THE ARCHITECT, MYRON HUNT, WAS A REAL ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


where in this section, and to their botanical interest 
and love of this Southland, Pasadena owes much of the 
beauty of one of its choicest possessions. 

Any reference to the work of Pasadena men, the 
present writer feels, would be most incomplete did it 
not include one with whom he has been daily associated 


for the past dozen years, Charles H. Prisk, editor and 
manager of the Pasadena Star-News. Besides being 
at the head of what is frequently pronounced by editors 
one of the notable daily newspapers of the United 
States; besides making his paper a strong influence for 
sanity of thought, good will, generous spirit, tolerance. 
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and all fine, wholesome, integrating and pro¬ 
gressive things, as against disruption and dis¬ 
sension, he has served his community in many 
ways which need not be enumerated. As his 
associate and friend, the writer feels that this 
much cannot be withheld in any attempt .to 
give recognition, necessarily scanty and in¬ 
complete though the recognition be in these 
limited pages. 

Many others might and indeed should be 
mentioned—Dr. James H. McBride, humanist, 
especially interested in problems of housing; 
J. W. Wood, pioneer and author of a history 
of Pasadena; Dr. Chas. D. Lockwood, organ¬ 
izer of Ambulance Corps No. 1 in the world 
war, and devoted friend of Pasadena; Hiram 
W. Wadsworth, president of the Colorado 
River Aqueduct Association and influential 
citizen; Mrs. Eldredge M. Fowler, friend of 
every good work and generous patron of the 
California Junior Republic; Mrs. Robert J. 
Burdette, eloquent, able clubwoman and cru¬ 
sader for the advancement of womankind. 
With such riches of citizenship—and the 
enumeration might be long extended—Pasa¬ 
dena is safe. 

The Pasadena of Today and the Pasadena 
of Tomorrow. How inseparably they are 
linked. And therein is promise. For more 
than one factor in the building of the city is 
of particularly bright omen as this New Year 
of 1928 enters on its course. And in nothing 
is there greater promise than in the character 
of Pasadena’s municipal government. Work¬ 
ing under an amended City-Director-Manager 
form of government, adopted by overwhelming 
vote last year, a board of seven directors, 
nominated from districts but elected by the 
city at large, is working with energy and zeal, 
and with a spirit of unselfish interest in 
the public welfare, for progressive policies and 
the working out of the problems which are 
inherent in every growing city. These city 
directors are: Clayton R. Taylor, chairman; 
Robert L. Daugherty, vice-chairman; James 
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£^^HESE Pasadena church edifices are those of (above) Throop 
(p Memorial Universalist, First Church of Christ, Scientist, St. 

Andrews Catholic, nearing completion, First Church of the 
Nazarenes, (left) Central Christian and First Presbyterian, (right) 
Westminster Presbyterian, in course of erection, First Baptist, 
(below) First Methodist, First Congregational, to be dedicated 
Eastern Sunday, All Saints Episcopal and 
Holliston Avenue Methodist. They are beau- 
tiful structures, and some accommodate large fK 
memberships, while all are indicative of the 
flourishing state of Pasadena's churches. 

Their clergy includes men who rank among k BW 
the leaders of their denominations, and har- | \V I 
mony marks the fellowships. < |Jg ] 


T. Jenkins, Paul W. Merrill, Irving S. Monroe, N. J. 
Shupe, and Carl G. Wopschall. Extensive powers, both 
executive and advisory, are vested in the City Manager, 
whose office is capably filled by R. V. Orbison. Matters 
of policy are decided by the city directors, who give a 
great deal of time to city affairs at nominal compensa¬ 
tion, and are entitled to the appreciation due those who 
serve their city. 

In the completion almost coincident with the New 
Yea, of Pasadena's very fine new city hall, and a year 
earlier of its equally fine city library, each admirably 
serving its purposes, there has been given to the public 
two units of what is 


principal approach to the auditorium, Garfield avenue 
will lead from the library at its northern terminus, 
past the City Hall about midway, to the Municipal 
auditorium at its Southern extremity, all within four 
blocks. Thus these public buildings have fine ap¬ 
proaches, enhancing their distinction. The City Hall 
also faces Holly street, with a particularly fine vista 
in that direction. 

Even though it is no longer necessary to give infor¬ 
mation in great detail about Pasadena, the following 
pages are intended to present a certain picture of the 
outstanding features of the city, which are deemed of 

most interest. Of the 


known as the Civic 
Center plan, adopted by 
the City Planning Com¬ 
mission in conjunction 
with the city directors, 
four years ago. A bond 
issue of $3,500 000 was 
voted in June, 1923, for 
acquisition of land and 
for the erection of 
these two structures 
and a Municipal Audi¬ 
torium, for which plans 
have been prepared, but 
which is yet to be 
built. That it will ma¬ 
terialize in the near 
future is fully expect¬ 
ed, and many hope that 
it can be built accord¬ 
ing to the original plan, 
believing that it would 
be a very great civic 
asset. With the exten¬ 
sion of Garfield avenue 
from Colorado to Green 
street, affording the 
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CLAYTON R. TAYLOR, PRESIDENT BOARD OF CITY DIRECTORS 
(LEFT) AND FRANKLIN THOMAS, PRESIDENT CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Pasadena of tomorrow 
each reader must pic¬ 
ture his own concep¬ 
tion, and each mental 
picture held by those 
who will make the 
composite reality, will 
influence that city of 
the future. That it will, 
and in a comparatively 
short time, be much 
larger than the Pasa¬ 
dena of today, seems 
certain. Some will wish 
that this were not so, 
but for such there is at 
least the compensation 
that they can help en¬ 
sure that the Pasadena 
of the future shall be 
no less fine a city, no 
less the city of ideal 
homes, no less the city 
o f aspirations and 
ideals, than it has al¬ 
ways been. 



















Characteristic Pasadena Homes and Gardens 





ASADENA 
in its half 


By Jean Grant Inglis 
Special Contributor 


century of existence has de¬ 
veloped into a distinctive city 
of homes. As such the com¬ 
munity has come to have a 
nation-wide reputation and a 
fame that is spreading ever 
wider. Those who have vis¬ 
ited the seaboard areas of 
the Mediterranean and the 
lovely hillside cities of Italy, 
southern France and Spain 
are realizing that Pasadena 
and its environment can vie 
in beauty of setting with any 
of the famed cities of that older world. True, their 
charms and beauties have been enhanced by time, 
but on the other hand the opportunities for mod¬ 
ern development offered in Southern California, 
building, landscaping and beautifying, afford 
compensations, and for this last touch we can well 
await the softening of the years. 

Distinguished for homes which have given cer¬ 
tain streets and districts a singular fame—such 
as South Orange Grove and South Grand avenue, 

Oak Knoll, Prospect Park, etc.—the true fame of 
Pasadena as a home community rests on the 
multiplicity of minor residences which skirt the 
tree-lined streets of the entire city. No longer 
is the visitor taken to show streets, as though 
they were the only aspects of home and garden 
beauties which the city has to offer. The modest 
home, no less than the stately mansion, now has 
its charm of setting and distinction of beauty. 

The realization is complete among the residents 
here, that loveliness in home surroundings is 
derived from the beauty that is inherent in the 
idea of home; all are striving to make their 
homes as places where the heart is. 

To the development of Pasadena homes have 
been brought the finest ideals of architecture, the 
highest purposes of the landscape artist’s crafts 
and a dramatic blending of those things which are 
best in both the old and new schools of home 
creation. The architect now blends his creations with 
the hillside site; the landscape artist weaves in the 
trees and flowers of California to augment the pleas- 


aunces of home; the building charac¬ 
teristics of Spain and Italy are co¬ 
mingled with the modern requirements of American 
living. And from it all is being evolved an architec¬ 
ture that presently will be classed as Californian—a 
term that will have a deeper significance than that 
which has heretofore applied to the earliest type of 
architecture in this state. 

Pasadena is ensconced among the hills and the day is 
reached now when these quiet recesses are being in¬ 
vaded by the home builder. To the west and to the north 
the development proceeds—touching the lower reaches 
of the Sierra Madre mountains, adorning the upland 
vistas of the San Rafael and Flintridge hills. Among 
those hills are being established home localities which 
equal in setting and in beauty the ever-favored regions 
of Southern Europe. On a golden landscape which 


PATIOS, INNER COURTS AND FOUNTAINS LEND THEIR CHARM. 


A GARDEN POOL WHERE CHANGING LIGHTS AND SHADOWS FALL. 


lies beneath ever-blue skies, the home artists of today 
have etched out rare architectural pictures; super¬ 
imposed upon the virgin hillsides about the city, scenes 
of singular beauty have been created by home 
and garden. 

Those who can vision a city as it will be ten 
years ahead, must view in Pasadena a locality of 
immense potentialities. On the west, to the north, 
in the southeast, the home lover is establishing 
himself. He is doing it with residences and 
gardens that mark the finest qualities in archi¬ 
tectural and landscaping arts. On the hills and 
along the edges of the Arroyo Seco, the tiled 
roofs of Spanish residences raise themselves in 
harmony with the hills and bluffs; in the south¬ 
east section, particularly in the Lombardy road- 
California street vicinity, the rambling farm¬ 
houses of Spain and the stately villas of Italy 
are revealed in rare beauty above the encircling 
walls, which only half-hide garden scenes of 
amazing lure and loveliness. In Altadena, amid 
the trees, the English mansion or the Norman 
cottage offers glimpses of fine charm to the 
observer. 

In recent years, many new features have come 
to enhance the homes of Pasadena. The lessen¬ 
ing of distances between the United States and 
Europe, making travel between the two countries 
a common experience, enables home lovers to 

















PASADENA HAS MANY EXAMPLES OF LARGE AND IMPOSING HOMES SET IN PARK-LIKE GROUNDS AND OF HOMES 
OF MODERATE SIZE WHICH ARE OF EQUALLY GOOD ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT AND OF LIKE ATTRACTION 

AND INTEREST. 




























TWO BEAUTIFUL FLINTRIDGE HOMES IN A SECTION WIDELY KNOWN FOR ITS GREAT AND UNUSUAL DISTINCTION. 


bring tiles from Spain, flagstones from Italy, ancient 
grill work from England and Belgium and quaint gar¬ 
den adornments from the Netherlands. These are. be¬ 
ing incorporated in many of Pasadena’s homes. Bright 
colored potteries from Spain and Mexico; interesting 
examples of statuary made by many California crafts¬ 
men and artists, further enhance the choice layout of 
the gardens. 

The very fruits and flowers that have given Cali¬ 
fornia a name for beauty throughout the land are 
employed to enhance the appearance of Pasadena 
homes. Against white walls, reminiscent of Spain and 
Italy, fruits and vining trees are espaliered, making 
scenes of unforgettable beauty in the blossoming time. 
Palm trees and pepper trees, the native oak and the 
wild sycamores all contribute to the setting of many 
rare residences, while roses and poppies, twin flower 
chiefs of the state, embower and adorn the lesser 
places, where a contented people has home. 

More and more are the executives of big businesses 
in Los Angeles and the Southland looking to Pasadena 
and similar places as the residence spot for their 
homes To establish these homes, the lower reaches of 
the hills are being climbed, the 
quaint corners of the landscape 
are being developed. New 
streets are running into what 
was virgin territory only a few 
years ago, and every street is 
made beautiful with new homes, 
happily designed and stoutly 
constructed. Home building 
and garden planning receive the 
most studied thought, not only 
of architects and landscape 
artists, but of individual home 
owners themselves. These own¬ 
ers take a pride in developing 
the natural beauties of their 
surroundings—an interest which 
is made the more pleasurable 
by the all-year outdoor life pos¬ 
sible in the region. 

Every home has its garden, 
either open to the public inter¬ 
est or quaintly secluded behind 
well ordered hedges or bright 
walls. The formal English 
garden, the stately Colonial 
landscaping, the exotic plant¬ 
ings of Spain and Mexico, the 
picturesque patio of Italy and 
Spain—all are utilized to offset 



THE OUTDOOR STAIRWAY, DUE TO THE SPAN¬ 
ISH INFLUENCE. IS • FREQUENTLY AND 
CLEVERLY USED. 


the architectural design of the homes, which fit nat¬ 
urally into the luxuriant background that Pasadena’s 
environment creates. 

Pleasing, too, among the residential buildings of the 
community are the pictorial bungalow courts and the 
handsome apartment houses, which are situated about 
the city. Many of these courts and apartments are 
located conveniently to the main business sections of 
the city; all harmonize with the high levels of dis¬ 
tinctive appropriateness that characterizes the archi¬ 
tectural appearance of the city as a whole. These 
places supplement Pasadena’s famous hostelries in 
housing the many visitors who come to the community 
each year. 

It is in the building of residences that Pasadena’s 
development in recent years has been most pronounced. 
Many of California’s most distinguished architects 
have created rare examples of their craft in the estab¬ 
lishment of Pasadena homes; all home owners in the 
community aim at achieving that flair of distinction 
which has given Pasadena a high reputation among 
the home cities of the Southland. 

In the years that have gone, the upbuilding of Pasa¬ 
dena has proceeded along lines 
essentially cultural; this ideal 
has been brought to the prac¬ 
tical requirements of home 
building. A consciousness for 
beauty is truly alive among the 
citizens. It has found itself in 
the expression possible in a 
Civic Center; it is developing in 
the idea which sees certain busi¬ 
ness streets developing along 
strictly aesthetic lines; it is en¬ 
hanced in business structures 
which are created into authentic 
examples of notable architec¬ 
tures; but it is primarily 
achieved in the home. Here, it 
would seem, the innate desire of 
men for surroundings of pleas¬ 
ing and satisfying qualities, 
finds its deepest expression and 
in the garden-homes is surely 
discerned their truest ideals. 

In the years that lie ahead, 
it is not impossible to vision a 
Pasadena whose traditions will 
gain weight and impetus, and 
whose character, spirit and at¬ 
mosphere will keep pace with 
its advance as a show city of 
the western world. 










THE ABOVE PICTURED HOMES ARE BUT TYPICAL OF MANY IN PASADENA. DIGNIFIED. QUIET AND BUILT WITH 
PARTICULAR REGARD TO THEIR SETTING, WHEREBY AN INDEFINABLE BUT MOST SATISFYING HARMONY OF IMPRES¬ 
SION HAS BEEN ATTAINED BY ARCHITECTS AND LANDSCAPE WORKERS. 























ABOVE IS A GROUP OF VERY DISTINCTIVE HOMES, NEARLY ALL SET IN EMBOWERING TREES NATIVE TO THIS SEC¬ 
TION, OF WHICH LIVE OAKS AND SYCAMORES ARE OFTENEST SEEN AND, WITH THE IMPORTED EUCALYPTUS, ARE 

VERY GREATLY ADMIRED. 









PASADENA... PUBLIC 


PUBLIC LI Bit 


WHILE HOUSES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN TYPE PREDOMINATE IN THE BUILDING OF RECENT YEARS ESPECIALLY, 
PASADENA HOMES AS A WHOLE PRESENT MUCH VARIETY OF ARCHITECTURE, RANGING FROM THE EARLY CALIFOR¬ 
NIAN TO THE COLONIAL AND DISTINCTLY ENGLISH, WITH OTHER SOMEWHAT ADAPTED TYPES. 



















MAIN BUILDING (RIGHT) AND THE LOUIS AGASSIZ UNIT OF PASADENA’S HIGH SCHOOL GROUP. IN OVALS, JOHN W. 
HARBESON, PRINCIPAL OF HIGH SCHOOL, AND WALLACE A. NEWLIN, DEAN OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Pasadena’s System of Public Schools 


I N A rough board building of one 
room, erected at a cost of $300, 

Pasadena’s school system had its 
beginnings. Men and women, now no more than middle 
aged, studied their first lessons there. Fifty-three 
years later, Pasadena’s public school system consists 
of twenty-six elementary schools, five junior high 
schools, two senior high schools and one junior college, 
each occupying one or more large buildings. 

Within the last five years several million dollars 
have been expended in the physical transformation of 
Pasadena schools. Practically 
all are now housed in large, 
modern, architecturally beauti¬ 
ful structures, affording the best 
of facilities for the work in 
hand. In the year just closed, 
four new buildings have been 
completed. They are the Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High School 
and the Daniel Webster, Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton and Linda Vista 
elementary schools. In the 
course of the year also a large 
addition has been made to the 
William McKinley Junior High 
School, and gymnasiums have 
been built at the John Marshall, 

George Washington and William 
McKinley junior high schools. 

Today Pasadena has 17,176 
pupils enrolled in public schools. 

Of these, 1171 are in kindergar¬ 
tens, 8311 in elementary schools, 

3852 in junior high schools, 291 
in part-time classes, 3221 in 
senior high schools (including 
night school) and 621 in junior 
college. 

So much for the things that 
can be told in figures. It is 
more important to know that 
these 17,000 pupils enjoy the 
advantages of a system of in¬ 
struction which is at once strong in fundamentals and 
responsive to every movement that marks a genuine 
advance in the field of education. Especially fortunate 
in being able to attract the best of teachers and execu¬ 
tives, this city has for years enjoyed exceptionally high 
reputation in educational circles. Through its bureaus 
of research and child welfare, through its three-track 
system of grouping pupils according to their capacity 
for rapid advancement, through its successful experi¬ 
ments in the training of the exceptionally bright and 


the sub-normal child, through its pro¬ 
vision for physical education in all 
grades, through its activities in voca¬ 
tional guidance, through the many methods adopted for 
arousing the interest and ambition of pupils; in these 
and countless other ways Pasadena has endeavored to 
carry out and expand the educational ideals which 
prompted its pioneer colonists to plant the first school- 
house in this new community. 

One of the most important and remarkable develop¬ 
ments of recent years in the educational world has 
been the junior college, offering 
the first two years of a college 
course. This institution has 
been created in an effort to 
bring the college closer to the 
home, thus greatly reducing the 
cost and inconvenience of ob¬ 
taining a higher education. 
Such a step was rendered almost 
necessary by the crowded con¬ 
dition of all California universi¬ 
ties and colleges, and it has 
already proved its value here. 
Pasadena Junior College, now in 
its third year, is the second 
largest institution of its kind in 
California. 

Of almost equal interest and 
importance are the junior high 
schools, five of which have been 
established in Pasadena, cover¬ 
ing an important transition per¬ 
iod in the life of the pupil in 
the upper grammar grades and 
the beginnings of high school 
work. 

Affairs of the Pasadena school 
district, which includes Altadena 
and other territory outside the 
city, are efficiently conducted by 
a Board of Education consisting 
of Judge Raymond G. Thomp¬ 
son, president; Mrs. Louise Bar¬ 
ber Hoblit, N. P. Moerdyke, Carl Z. Jackson and 
Charles H. Morse. Dr. John A. Sexson, who has done 
highly successful work as a school administrator in 
Colorado and Arizona, is just taking up his duties as 
Superintendent of Schools, succeeding John Franklin 
West, who filled that position for eight years in the 
period of the system’s most rapid development, and is 
at present assistant superintendent. On the business 
side, important duties are performed by H. G. Lehr- 
bach as business manager and secretary of the board. 


By W. L. Blair 
Associate Managing Editor 

















TTTFT TO RTCHT—LINDA VISTA’S NEW BUILDING, MAIN BUILDING OF WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL' BROWNING 
wrfr^"^ SoRTHFRN PART OF THE CITY AND PORTION OF FRANCIS E. WILLARD SCHOOL, SHOWING ADMgU 
ARTF ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT PASADENA’S NEWER SCHOOL BUILDINGS ARE ALL TWO STORIES IN HEIGHT 
ABLE ARCHITECTURAL^TRLAmtw£ PLANNING FOR GREATEST CONVENIENCE AND UTILITY. 



John W. Harbeson is princi¬ 
pal of the Pasadena High 
School and Junior College, 

Wallace A. Newlin, dean of 
the junior college, and Rufus 
Mead, principal of John Muir 
Technical High School. The 
junior high schools and ele¬ 
mentary schools are likewise 
headed by experienced edu¬ 
cators, all of whom have ren¬ 
dered conspicuously success¬ 
ful service in the local school 
system. 

Outside of the public school 
realm, Pasadena has two 
large parochial schools and a 
score of private schools con¬ 
ducted on high levels of edu¬ 
cational efficiency. The paro¬ 
chial schools, conducted by 
St. Andrew’s Church and St. 

Elizabeth’s Church, accommodate several hundred stu¬ 
dents. Several of the private schools have won far 


BOARD OF EDUCATION BUILDING, SERVING THE AD¬ 
MINISTRATIVE PURPOSES OF PASADENA’S SCHOOLS. 


more than local reputation. 

Pasadena College, an in¬ 
stitution conducted by the 
Church of the Nazarene, car¬ 
ries on effective work in its 
field, covering liberal arts, 
the Bible and music. 

California Institute of 
Technology, a Pasadena in¬ 
stitution, and Occidental Col¬ 
lege, situated near the west¬ 
ern boundary of Pasadena, 
are dealt with elsewhere in 
this publication. Other cen¬ 
ters of higher learning are 
near at hand, notably the 
University of California at 
Los Angeles, the University 
of Southern California, under 
Methodist auspices, in Los 
Angeles, and Pomona Col¬ 
lege at Claremont. With this 
is now associated Scripps College for Women and 
Claremont Colleges for post-graduate work. 



TYPICAL PASADENA HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION AUDIENCE AT THE ROSE AS MANY AS 25,00(> 

HAVE ASSEMBLED FOR THIS UNIQUE AND COLORFUL SPECTACLE 















VIEW THROUGH NORTH PORTALE 




ENTRANCE HALLWAY AND (RIGHT) FA¬ 
CADE OF GATES CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


California Institute of Technology 


HE major purposes and 
ideals of the California 
| Institute of Technology 
may be said to be two: 

First, the extension of 

knowledge through the creation of a center of research 
in which will be gathered a group of the ablest and 
best trained minds in the world in the fundamental 
fields of mathematics, physics, and chemistry, in engi¬ 
neering, in geology and paleontology, and in biology. 
Second, the offering to a selected group of young 

(a) 


By Dr. Robert A. Millikan 

Director of Norman Bridge Laboratory of 
Physics and Chairman Executive Council 


men special opportunities 
for catching the creative spirit 
through contact with creative 
men, and (b) for taking courses 
of instruction in the sciences 
and in engineering which, while 
on the one hand laying great 
emphasis upon unusually thor¬ 
ough fundamental work in 
mathematics, physics, and chem¬ 
istry, shall on the other hand 
place equal stress upon the 
breadth of culture which comes 
from an acquaintance with the 
great minds of all countries and 
all ages gained through a study 
of literature, history, and philos¬ 
ophy; so that those who com¬ 
plete these courses shall not 
only have laid the ground-work 
for successful careers as scien¬ 
tists and engineers, but also 
have come in contact with the 
wisdom of humanity in such 
fashion as to fit them to be use¬ 
ful citizens of the world. 


Twenty years ago Dr. George 
Ellery Hale, who had come to 
Pasadena to establish on Mt. 

Wilson what has become the 
greatest solar observatory in 
the world, saw an opportunity 

to develop under the favorable conditions existing in 
Southern California an educational institution unique 
in character, which should contribute something new to 
the intellectual life, not only of this section, but of 
America and of the world. Others caught his vision, 
and with unprecedented energy and enthusiasm such 
men and women as Arthur H. Fleming, Dr and Mrs. 
Norman Bridge, Mr. and Mrs. James A. Culbertson, 
Henry M. Robinson, Marjorie Fleming Lloyd-Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Wadsworth, Mr. and Mrs. R. R. 


Robert Andrews Millikan 

By Dr. William B. Munro 

A scholar of rare distinction who 
bears his laurels modestly; one of the 
three outstanding physicists of the 
English-speaking world; winner of the 
Nobel Prize for his epoch-marking 
researches in the field of radioactiv¬ 
ity; recipient of honorary degrees and 
medals of honor from great institu¬ 
tions of learning and from learned 
societies; promoter of goodwill be¬ 
tween science and religion; earnest 
worker in the cause of intellectual co¬ 
operation among the nations of the 
world; untiring leader in the upbuild¬ 
ing of Pasadena’s unique center of 
study and research in science and en¬ 
gineering; warm friend of the humani¬ 
ties and the liberal arts; helpful citi¬ 
zen in all worthy enterprises; beloved 
of all who count him as a neighbor 
and a friend; a prophet not without 
honor in his own community. 


Blacker, Hiram W. Wadsworth, 
George S. Patton, C. W. Gates, 
P. G. Gates, Allan C. Balch, Harry 
Chandler, Henry O’Melveny, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph B. Dabney, L. D. 
Ricketts, W. L. Honnold, Robert C. Gillis, Mrs. Caro¬ 
line M. Dobbins, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Drake, and others 
undertook and have carried forward the building of 
such an institution. 

To the support given the Institute by individual citi¬ 
zens of Southern California has been added very ma¬ 
terial aid in the way of substan¬ 
tial endowments by such na¬ 
tional educational foundations 
as the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Rockefeller Group (General 

Education Board), the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, the 
Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, and 
by the Southern California Edi¬ 
son Company; while in the past 
two years there has been formed 
a unique organization, the Cali¬ 
fornia Institute Associates, one 
hundred in number, for the fur¬ 
therance of the Institute’s work, 
materially and otherwise. 


In 1910 the institution, then 
known as Throop Polytechnic 
Institute, later to become the 
California Institute, opened its 
doors on its new campus, with a 
small faculty and very small 
student body, but with high 
scholastic standards rigidly main¬ 
tained. After several years of 
slow but constant growth under 
the able presidency of Dr. 
James A. B. Scherer, a new step 
forward, looking toward the de¬ 
velopment of a research institu¬ 
tion was taken, and in 1916 Dr. 
Arthur A. Noyes came from a distinguished career at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology to become 
Director of the Gates Chemical Laboratory, erected by 
C. W. Gates and his brother, the late P. G. Gates, of 
Pasadena and South Pasadena. After the interruption 
caused by the war another step of the first importance 
was taken in the determination of the Trustees to 
develop an oustanding center in physics, and in 1921 
the first unit of the Norman Bridge Laboratory of 
Physics, made possible by the gift of Dr. Bridge, was 


















erected and the writer 
came to undertake work 
in that laboratory. 

In the years from 1921 
to 1925 a rapid enlarge¬ 
ment of the work in all 
the physical sciences took 
place, marked not only by 
a growth in the body of 
both undergraduate and 
graduate students, but also 
by the gathering of an un¬ 
usual group of outstand¬ 
ing men in these fields, 
among whom are such dis¬ 
tinguished names as those 
of Dr. Richard C. Tolman, 
in physical chemistry; Dr. 

Harry Bateman and Dr. 

E. T. Bell, in mathematics, 
and Dr. Paul S. Epstein, 
in theoretical physics. 

Two years ago the Trus¬ 
tees decided to undertake 
work in geology and 
paleontology and called to 
the staff Dr. John P. 

Buwalda, one of the lead¬ 
ing geologists in the 
United States, and Dr. 

Chester Stock, a recog¬ 
nized authority in verte¬ 
brate paleontology. Courses 
in these subjects were 
added to the curriculum 
and an extensive program of research was inaugu¬ 
rated. To strengthen the staff in this division there 
were appointed this year two new men of outstanding 
accomplishment, Dr. W. P. Woodring, Professor of In¬ 
vertebrate Paleontology, and Dr. F. L. Ransome, Pro¬ 
fessor of Economic Geology. 

Along with these developments in the physical sci¬ 
ences has gone a parallel development in engineering, 
marked by the association with the Institute of Dr. C. C. 
Thomas, formerly of Johns Hopkins and the University 
of Wisconsin, and the undertaking of a number of 
engineering research problems under the direction of 
Professors Robert L. Daugherty, W. H. Clapp, Franklin 
Thomas, and R. R. Martel. Notable, too, among these 


researches is that in the 
electrical field undertaken 
in cooperation with the 
Southern California Edi¬ 
son Company, in which 
research R. W. Sorensen, 
Professor of Electrical 
Engineering, has been 
largely engaged. 

In 1926, through gifts 
by the Daniel Guggen¬ 
heim Fund for the Promo- 
ton of Aeronautics, the 
Daniel Guggenheim Grad¬ 
uate School of Aeronautics 
was established and a 
building for the work of 
this school is nearing 
completion. An able staff 
of investigators and teach¬ 
ers has been organized, 
among whom is numbered 
on part-time appointment 
Professor von Karman of 
the Aeronautical Labora¬ 
tory of Aachen, Germany. 
This school will supply 
one of the most urgent 
needs of the southwest in 
the field of aviation. 

In order to provide ade¬ 
quately and permanently 
for the work in the hu¬ 
manities, a gift was re¬ 
cently made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph B. Dabney for the erection of a Hall of 
the Humanities, which is now under construction, and 
the Trustees of the Institute have provided a special 
endowment for the support of the work in these sub¬ 
jects. Coincident with this material development the 
Trustees were able last June to announce the appoint¬ 
ment as a regular member of the staff and a member 
of the Executive Council of Dr. William B. Munro, 
Jonathan Trumbull Professor of American History 
and Chairman of the Division of History, Economics, 
and Government at Harvard, who now divides his time 
between Harvard and the California Institute. During 
the coming winter quarter there will also be in resi¬ 
dence Dr. Theodore Soares, of the University of 



DR. MILLIKAN CONDUCTING EXPERIMENTS IN HIS 
LABORATORY 



NORMAN BRIDGE LABORATORY OF PHYSICS, THE GIFT TO CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF THIS GREAT PUBLIC BENEFACTOR 
AND ERECTED IN 1920-’25, DURING HIS LIFETIME AT A COST OF ABOUT $600,000. 




























ORR AND ERDMAN RESIDENCE HALLS FOR WOMEN—LIBRARY FROM A COLLEGE 
WINDOW—AN ENTRANCE GATEWAY—ALUMNI GYMNASIUM 
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Occidental College 

By Rev. John Carruthers, D. D. 
Extension Professor of Religious Education 


; CCIDENTAL College, 
a no n-s e c t a r i a n 
Christian college of 
liberal arts and sciences, 
founded in 1887 by Pres¬ 
byterians, is located on a 

beautiful campus of over 100 acres, near the com¬ 
munity of Eagle Rock, six miles from Pasadena. 

The college opened its fortieth year 
in the Fall of 1927, her student 
roster, including graduate students 
and faculty, contained almost 600 
names. Her President, Rev. Rem- 
sen Dubois Bird, D. D., returns to 
his position of great leadership in 
February after a six months leave 
of absence granted by the Trustees, 
of which Dr. Robert Freeman of 
Pasadena is President, to restore 
his broken health. 

The curriculum embraces, in ad¬ 
dition to the regular courses in arts 
and sciences leading to the degree 
of bachelor of arts, a school of 
education and a graduate school, 
leading to the degree of master of 
arts. The students live for the 
most part in residence halls lo¬ 
cated on or near the campus. 

With a faculty of seventy-five 
well trained men and women, with 
a recently granted chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa, the scholarship of pj^SAI 
Occidental College is well recog- 
nized. dr. remsen d. bird, president 

The present Occidental Campus 
is to become the Occidental College for women in a 
few years. In the same period, Occidental College 


for men will arise on the 
beautiful acreage donated 
by Alonzo Bell in the Santa 
Monica Hills, which will be 
the first men's college west 
of the Mississippi River. 
One of the outstanding points of beauty at Occi¬ 
dental College is the Greek Bowl, the largest ampithe- 
ater at any college or university of 
Southern California. Also of par¬ 
ticular note is the women's quad¬ 
rangle, composed of Orr and Erd- 
man Halls, residence halls for 
women, within whose walls are 
hidden the Orr Gardens. 

In tennis, baseball, debating and 
dramatics the college has enjoyed 
unusual success. Its rating as a 
class A college, its publications, 
its fraternities and social organ¬ 
izations, its faculty research con¬ 
tributions, its Presbyterian his¬ 
tory, its independent attitude on 
public issues and its interna¬ 
tional Christian service constitute 
its deserved right to be con¬ 
sidered as one of California's in¬ 
disputable institutions of learning, 
culture and progress. And as such 
it is indeed known. 

Entrance into Occidental is be¬ 
coming more selective, denoting its 
advance in standards. Only 225 
students, men and women, have 
been received each year into the 
Freshman Class, and with the two 
colleges established, Occidental College will enter upon 
an even greater era of usefulness and scholastic fame. 



The California Institute of Technology 


(Continued from last page) 

Chicago, distinguished preacher and national leader in 
religious education, as Lecturer on Ethics. 

A step of the greatest importance in the development 
of the Institute's work has just been taken in the estab¬ 
lishment of a division of biology and the appointment 
of Dr. Thomas H. Morgan of Columbia University, 
President of the National Academy of Science and one 
of the leading scholars in the world in the biological 
field, to become chairman of this division. Buildings 
for this major division of the Institute's work will be 
commenced at once, and Dr. Morgan will come into 
residence in the fall of 1928. 


The Trustees have in the past few years brought to 
the Institute as visiting members of the staff such emi¬ 
nent foreign scientists as Dr. Hendrik A. Lorentz of 
Leiden, Holland, Dr. Paul Ehrenfest, also of Leiden, 
Dr. A. Sommerfeld of Munich, Dr. Schroedinger of 
Zurich, Dr. J. Franck Goettingen, etc. During the 
coming winter Professor Paul Langevin, one of the 
leading physicists of France, will spend a quarter here. 

In the ways that have been outlined the Institute, 
in cooperation with its sister institutions, the Mt. 
Wilson Observatory and the Huntington Library, is 
endeavoring to make its contribution to the intellectual 
life of this community and of the world. 













Atmosphere Friendly to Writers and Artists 


T HE sun valley of the San 
Gabriel is one of the bright- 
spots to be found in all our 
bright land, and most of its brightness is wildness— 
wild south sunshine in a basin rimmed with mountains 
and hills,” John Muir, the famous naturalist, wrote 
while visiting Pasadena fifty years ago. He was the 
guest of Professor and Mrs. Ezra Slocum Carr at their 
home, “Carmelita,” which is now Carmelita Gardens, 
one of the city's most beautiful parks. Many of the 
sturdy trees that crest the western slope of the city 
were set out by Muir, and others he shipped as saplings 
from the Sierra Nevadas during his innumerable trips 
through the northern ranges. “Everything about here 
pleases me, and I felt sorely tempted ... to invest in 
an orange patch myself,” he confided in a letter to Mrs. 
Carr. “How you will dig and dibble in that mellow 
loam! I cannot think of you stand¬ 
ing erect for a single moment, unless 
it be in looking away out over the 
dreamy West.” 

“Carmelita” in these early years 
was the literary center of Southern 


By Harold D. Carew 
Star-News Book Reviewer 


imagination of dwellers in Eastern 
cities, returns to a spacious house 
in Altadena from his cruises in 
South Sea waters, and here many of his novels are 
written. A short walk eastward brings the visitor to a 
house set in a fairy garden overlooking the city. This 
is the home of Hildegarde Flanner, the poet. At a 
quaint old house bowered with rose trellises, one may 
lift an ancient Salem knocker and be greeted by Julian 
Hawthorne, son of the author of “The Scarlet Letter”, 
who is now writing his personal reminiscences. 

Louise Kennedy 
Mabie, short story 


writer, resides in a 
Spanish house near 
the mountains, 
while Mark Lee 
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BENJAMIN BROWN 


DR. WILLIAM B. MUNRO 


MRS. ALICE COLEMAN BATCHELDER 


3 California, and to 
'this hospitable 
abode came many 
writers and poets. 
Helen Hunt Jack- 
son spent much of 
California, and here 


her time here while she was in 
the greater part of her novel “Ramona” was written. 
Years later John Burroughs was a frequent sojourner, 
and together Muir and the Sage of Slabsides explored 
the hills of Sierra Madre and the mountains that tower 
above that northern suburb. Joaquin Miller, the “Poet 
of the Sierras,” was an occasional visitor, as was also 
George Sterling, and both found inspiration here. 

But the present surpasses the splendor of the past. 
In this “playground of the gods,” as one writer has 
aptly expressed it, poets, novelists, artists and com¬ 
posers have found “the land of heart's desire.” In a 
little vine-covered bungalow, Charles Francis Saunders, 
the naturalist and essayist, does most of his writing 
between trips to desert and mountain. Earl Derr Big- 
gers, who wrote “Seven Keys to Baldpate,” and, like 
Byron, found himself famous almost overnight, resides 
in a Spanish house on what was once the Rancho San 
Pasqual; but, unlike many authors who prefer the se¬ 
clusion of the hills, Mr. Biggers, who was a dramatic 
critic in Boston before he turned to fiction, prefers to 
write his mystery stories in an office within hearing of 
the humming presses of The Pasadena Star-News. 

Zane Grey, whose tales of Western life have fired the 


yLuther, author of “The Henchman,” 
“The Boosters” and a dozen other 
famous novels, has found “a quiet 
garden, small but all mine own.” 

William Bennett Munro, for many 
years head of the department of 
government at Harvard University, spends six months 
of the year in his Pasadena home. Grace and Carl 
Moon, painters of the Southwest Indians, combine 
painting with the writing of children's stories, and Pro¬ 
fessor E. T. Bell of Caltech, leaves his classroom to pen 
stories under the name of John Taine. In Sierra Madre 
Canyon B. M. Bower continues to write adventure tales. 
Other well known writers include Alice Calhoun Haines, 
author of children's stories; her sister, Helen E. Haines, 
critic and essayist; Perry Worden, historian and essay¬ 
ist; Dr. George Dock, noted writer on medical subjects, 
George Preston Mains, essayist, and Dr. George Wat¬ 
son Cole, noted bibliographer. 

Pasadena Society of Artists has among its members 
many painters of rank. At Carmelita Art Institute the 
work of the artists is exhibited monthly, with an an¬ 
nual display in February. Benjamin Brown is the dean 
of the city's art colony. Others in the group include 
Jean Mannheim, F. Carl Smith, Orrin White, Louis 
Hovey Sharp, Alson Clark, John Frost, Harold Gaze 
and Frederick Zimmerman. Seymour Thomas, who 
painted the portrait of President Wilson which hangs 
in the White House, has his studio at La Canada, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Wachtel, both talented painters, 
exhibit at their Linda Vista home-studio. 

Among composers are Oscar Rasbach, Leslie Gaze, 
George Mortimer and Henri Van Praag. Chamber 
music is sponsored by Alice Coleman Batchelder, a tal¬ 
ented pianist, while the Cauldron Singers and the 
Women's Choral Club are outstanding organizations. 






















HOME OF THE LATE HENRY E. HUNTINGTON (RIGHT) WHICH IS BEING CONVERTED INTO AN ART GALLERY FOR 
EXHIBITING THE PRICELESS ART COLLECTION HE MADE, AND (LEFT) THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY. 


The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 


By Leslie Edgar Bliss, Librarian 


T HE Henry E. Huntington Library, located in San 
Marino near the southeastern boundary of Pasa¬ 
dena, is an outstanding example of that spirit 
which has prompted several of America’s wealthy citi¬ 
zens to confer upon their home cities or states the 
benefits of their noted art and book collections. After 
somewhat more than ten years spent in intensive book 
collecting, largely at auction or by en-bloc purchases 
of libraries formed over an ex¬ 
tensive period of years by other 
collectors, Henry E. Huntington 
in 1919 decided to give his loved 
state of California, and through 
it the world at large, his al¬ 
ready widely known collection 
of books and manuscripts. By 
a deed of trust a self-perpetu¬ 
ating board of five trustees was 
then created, now composed of 
Henry M. Robinson, chairman, 

George Ellery Hale, Archer M. 

Huntington, Robert Andrews 
Millikan, and Henry Smith 
Pritchett, which on the death of 
the founder on May 23, 1927, 
automatically began to function, 
administering the affairs of the 
trust. 

The library’s early begin¬ 
nings and development as an 
organization may be briefly 
stated as follows: After a little 
more than five years of collect¬ 
ing rare books, Mr. Hunting¬ 
ton’s private library in New 
York City had become so large 
that a more detailed catalogue 
was found necessary than could 
be prepared by the efforts of his 
secretary, and in October, 1915, 

George Watson Cole, noted for 
his compilation of the seven-volume catalogue of the 
E. Dwight Church collection of American history and 
English literature, was secured as librarian. By the 
middle of the following month a staff of five, including 
the librarian, had been assembled and the work of 
arranging and cataloguing this most interesting collec¬ 
tion was under way. But it soon became evident that 
the staff appointments, first understood to be tempo¬ 
rary only, were to last much longer than expected, for 


Mr. Huntington, aided and abetted by America’s then 
best known and most venturesome rare book dealer, 
the late George D. Smith, was continuing a campaign 
of book-buying which centered upon him the attention 
of collectors and librarians throughout Europe and 
America. En-bloc purchases of the Halsey and Bridge- 
water collections, supplemented by heavy auction-buy¬ 
ing, added titles faster than the library staff could 

PASADENA PUBLIC LIBBAafiTUEod"fpfrchS 

necessarily added many dupli- 



THE LATE HENRY E. HUNTINGTON, 
RAILROAD BUILDER, FINANCIER AND 
COLLECTOR OF RARE BOOKS AND 
PAINTINGS, GIVEN IN TRUST AS A 
PUBLIC BENEFACTION. 


cates and the comparison of 
these for the sale of the poorer 
copies added much to the work. 
Space in Mr. Huntington’s 
house was necessarily limited 
and from time to time certain 
books were removed to his Cali¬ 
fornia home. In 1918 plans for 
a separate library building to 
house the collection in Califor¬ 
nia were announced and the 
year 1919 saw the beginning of 
the construction. In September, 
1920, the staff, now numbering 
eleven, came from New York 
to San Marino, and the bulk of 
the collection was sent on at the 
same time or soon thereafter. 

The sudden death of George 
D. Smith in the spring of 1920 
did not stop Mr. Huntington’s 
buying, and the number of vol¬ 
umes in the collection greatly 
increased if it did not quite 
double with the years 1920-1926. 
During these years, aided by the 
facilities afforded in the new 
building, scholars from different 
sections of the United States at 
various times delved into por¬ 
tions of its largely unexplored riches and it became 
necessary so to restrict its use that only those best 
fitted to work with its rare materials could have that 
privilege. 

In the fall of 1924 Dr. George Watson Cole resigned 
as librarian, having in his nine years’ tenure seen the 
collection more than double in number of volumes 
and increase in value by a very much larger figure. 
His affection for the library, however, did not cease 
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♦THRFF PHOTOSTAT REPRODUCTIONS OF PAGES FROM VERY RARE BOOKS IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY, ITS 
THREE PHOTOSTAT^ «^fODUClIONS alqne ^ 0N LY ONE EXTANT OF THIS EDITION 


and his bibliographical labors are constantly concerned 
with subjects which keep alive his interest for the 
library's welfare. 

The present board of trustees, awake to the im¬ 
portance of making the library not only a potential 
storehouse, but also a force for increasing the sum of 
the world's knowledge, has engaged the services of 
Dr. Max Farrand, formerly of Yale University and 
the Commonwealth Fund, as Director of Research, who 
will giadually assemble a research staff of scholars 
to work upon the broad theme of the rise and pro¬ 
gress of civilization in England and America. It is 
felt that the Huntington collection is peculiarly adapt¬ 
ed to studies in this field, and while it is valuable for 
many other purposes it will in this direction show its 
greatest worth. 

The present officials of the library are Dr. Max 
Farrand, Director of Research, Leslie E. Bliss, Li¬ 
brarian, Robert O. Schad, Curator, and Captain R. B. 
Haselden, Keeper of Manuscripts. Its collections num¬ 
ber well over 150,000 printed books and pamphlets, 
and probably a million and a quarter manuscripts, 
autograph letters and documents. Mr. Huntington's 
interests as a collector were wide indeed, embracing 
rarities in English and American literature from the 


♦NOTE^—These reproductions are described by the Librarian, in 
the above order, as follows: 

ELLESMERE CHAUCER MANUSCRIPT, The Canterbury Tales, 

by Geoffrey Chaucer (1340 7-1400). Manuscript on vellum, written 
by an English scribe about 1420. This page shows the opening 
of the Tale of Melibeus. The miniature in the margin is a por¬ 
trait of Chaucer on horseback, the original of the one commonly 
used in reproductions. The known manuscripts of the Canterbury 
Tales are classified into 4 groups. Group I, to which this Manu¬ 
script belongs, is generally known as the Ellesmere Group. This 
manuscript was used by the Chaucer Society as the basis of their 
edition of the text. Photostat reproduction of a page from the 
original in the Henry E. Huntington Library, formerly in the 
collection of the Earl of Ellesmere. 

VENUS AND ADONIS, 1599, by William Shakespeare. Photostat 
reproduction of the title-page of the only known copy of the Fifth 
edition, the original of which is in the Henry E. Huntington 


beginning of printing in England to the present time, 
and in American history from the discovery period to, 
but not including, the World War. In the years 1925 
to 1927 the Huntington collection of incunabula, or 
printed books issued prior to the year 1501, was in¬ 
creased by consistent purchasing from about twelve 
hundred to well over five thousand, making it the 
largest collection outside Europe and the British Isles. 
The collection is otherwise especially strong in Eliza¬ 
bethan drama, books printed in England or in English 
before 1641, and material on the American Revolu¬ 
tionary and Civil Wars, Washington, Lincoln, and the 
state of California. Some of the outstanding manu¬ 
scripts, a few of which are now on view on the library's 
public exhibition days, are the Ellesmere Chaucer, 
the Columbus Book of Privileges, the Pizarro-La 
Gasca documents, the Franklin Autobiography, and 
Washington's genealogy written by himself to satisfy 
the desire of an inquirer in England. 

Editor's Note—Since the foregoing article was pre¬ 
pared, newspaper announcement has been made that 
the Huntington Art Gallery will probably be opened 
early in the new year, on certain days, admission being 
by card. There is general anticipation of this signifi¬ 
cant event. 


Library. This poem was exceedingly popular at the close of the 
sixteenth century when it first appeared. Six editions were pub¬ 
lished between 1593 and 1599. Copies of these are now very rare- 
only ten copies in all being known: two in the British Museum, 
three in the Bodleian, one at Yale, two in the possession of Mr. 
Henry Clay Folger and two in the Huntington Library. This 
edition of 1599 was unknown until it was discovered in 1867 at 
Lamport Hall, the seat of Sir Charles Isham. The volume, bound 
in old limp vellum, also contains The Passionate Pilgrime (1599) 
and Marlowe’s and Davies’ Epigrammes and Elegies (no date). 
The title page bears this: “Imprinted at London for William 
Leake at Paules Churchyard at the Figure of the Greyhound, 1599.” 
For his Britwell Library, in 1893, Mr. Christie Miller purchased 
this volume together with many other rare sixteenth century books 
discovered at the same time at Lamport Hall. 

GUTENBERG BIBLE—First printed appearance of the Bible 
printed with movable type in Europe. Printed in Latin at Mainz 
by Johann Gutenberg, 1450-55. Photostat reproduction of a page 
from the original in the Henry E. Huntington Library. 
























BEAUTIFUL ENTRANCE TO THE FORMER HUNTINGTON HOME AND AVENUE OF COCUS PLUMOSIS PALMS LEADING 
THERETO—A MAUSOLEUM OF CLASSIC DESIGN IS BEING ERECTED ON THE ESTATE, PLANNED BY MR. HUNTINGTON 
AS A MEMORIAL TO HIS WIFE—THE RESIDENCE IS BEING ADAPTED TO ITS USE AS AN ART GALLERY, BUT ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENT CANNOT YET BE MADE WHEN IT WILL BE OPENED. 

Art Collections Center Around English School 


T HE Art Collections of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery center around 
the paintings of the English School of the Eighteenth 
Century. While there are only about fifty pictures, 
the quality is so unusual that it makes the collection 
an outstanding one. The artists represented are Con¬ 
stable, Gainsborough, Hoppner, Raeburn, Reynolds, 
Romney and Turner, and the subjects are portraits, 
to which a few landscapes have 
been added. They are placed in 
a setting arranged for by Mr. 

Huntington in his home, among 
the other objects of art acquired 
by him—furniture, tapestries, 
bronzes, miniatures and porce¬ 
lains. In the Georgian rooms 
the English pictures find a nat¬ 
ural setting with the furniture 
of the period, and they enhance 
the French rooms, of the period 
of Louis XV and Louis XVI, in 
which many are placed. 

It is probable that Mr. Hunt¬ 
ington originally expected to 
form a general collection of pic¬ 
tures, but after 1914, when he 
bought five outstanding full- 
length English portraits, includ¬ 
ing those by Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds of Mrs. Lascelles and her 
charming daughter the Coun¬ 
tess of Harrington, he seems to 
have decided to confine himself 
to the British School. After 
that, he never deviated from 
this plan, disposing of many 
examples of the French and 
other schools which he had pre¬ 
viously secured. Many of the 
best known portraits in the 
collection were acquired directly 
from the families for whom they 
had been painted years ago, 
these pictures being sold some¬ 
times to close estates, often to meet the exigencies 
brought about by the changes in the social conditions 
abroad, especially after the late war. Many had graced 
the homes of the aristocracy for whom these eighteenth 
century artists did most of their work, but some came 
from more humble families. Among the latter pictures 


By George D. Hapgood 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery 


FROM A PAINTING OF DR. GEO. W. COLE BY 
S. SEYMOUR THOMAS—DR. COLE, WHO HAS 
RECEIVED MANY HONORS FOR HIS WORK AS 
BIBLIOPHILE, WAS LIBRARIAN TO MR. HUNT¬ 
INGTON WHEN MOST OF THE TREASURES OF 
HIS COLLECTION OF BOOKS WERE ACQUIRED 
AT INFINITE PAINS AND GREAT OUTLAY. 


is “The Blue Boy,” a portrait 
of Master Jonathan Buttall, by 
Thomas Gainsborough, which has 
always been considered one of the outstanding mas¬ 
terpieces of the English School paintings. “The Blue 
Boy” was bought by the Grosvenor family about 1814, 
never leaving their possession, except for exhibition 
purposes in England and abroad, until Mr. Huntington 
acquired it from the present Duke of Westminster in 
1921; both the English and 
French galleries were anxious to 
secure this noted picture, and 
there was a general feeling of 
regret abroad when, after a 
public exhibition at the National 
Gallery, it left London for 
America. Along with this from 
the same collection came an¬ 
other well-known and equally 
prominent example by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the majestic 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons as 
“The Tragic Muse,” which had 
been bought by the Grosvenor 
family in 1823. 

The last full-length portrait 
acquired by Mr. Huntington 
forms a charming companion 
piece for “The Blue Boy,” a 
painting by Sir Thomas Law¬ 
rence, known as “Pinkie,” being 
a portiait of Elizabeth Barrett 
Moulton, a niece of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. 

It was the aim of Mr. Hunt¬ 
ington to arrange his collections 
in an intimate way, that the 
feeling would be that of a 
house rather than of a gallery, 
and the Trustees of the Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery have had this in view 
in the present arrangement. It 
is a graceful tribute to this 
priceless gift to the public that 
members of the families whose heirlooms now grace 
the Huntington Collection, while regretting the neces¬ 
sity of England’s loss, have rejoiced in the beauty and 
safety of the setting here of what have been considered 
for many years England’s most important memorials 
of the painters of the Eighteenth Century. 
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Pasadena Public Library and Branches 


T HE Pasadena Public Library, 
which is one of the active edu¬ 
cational and recreational in¬ 
stitutions of Pasadena, was established in 1882. It now 
owns 129,000 volumes, employs 70 people, and is housed 
in a beautiful and practical new main building and 
four branch libraries. 

The policies of the library are adopted by an Advis¬ 
ory Library Board consisting of Mr. J. W. Wood, 
chairman; Dr. Walter S. Adams, Miss Eleanor Bissell, 
Miss Grace Henley, Mr. A. L. Rowland, Mr. Clayton R. 
Taylor. 

The City Planning 
Commission recom¬ 
mended to the City Di¬ 
rectors that a civic cen¬ 
ter be established in 
Pasadena which should 
include three much 
needed buildings — a 
city hall, a new public 
library and a munici¬ 
pal auditorium. A bond 
issue for three and one 
half million dollars for 
this purpose was voted 
on and carried in June 
1923. The public li¬ 
brary building, which 
was opened to the pub¬ 
lic February 12, 1927, 
was the first building 
completed, at a total 
cost of $840,786 for 
grounds, building, and 
furnishings. Myron 
Hunt and H. C. Cham¬ 
bers were the architects 
and W. C. Crowell the 
contractor. The archi¬ 
tecture of this building 
is related more to the 
Italian Renaissance 
than any other type of 
architecture and 
fits gracefully into the 
general Mediterranean 
style adopted for the 
civic center as a whole. 

Open wrought-iron 
gateways give admit¬ 
tance to the patio which 
is paved with brick and 
beautified with luxuri¬ 
ant tropical trees and 
shrubbery. Broad stone 
benches afford resting 
places on either side, 
and a fountain which is 
a replica of the alabas¬ 
ter fountain in the Mir- 
ador de Daraxa at the 
Alhambra, Spain, adorns the center. Out-of-doors read¬ 
ing rooms for boys and girls on one side of the patio 
and adults on the other side have been cleverly achieved 
by the use of a low California mountain cherry hedge 
which separates these spaces from the rest of the patio 
without detracting from its general appearance of ex¬ 
pansiveness. 

The utmost care was taken to make the building a 
practical, working library by the careful grouping of 
allied departments, including many details of conveni¬ 
ent arrangement, as well as proper furniture especially 
made for library business, cheerful draperies, floor 
lamps, etc. In all departments where reverberation of 
sound would be a disturbing element to readers, 


acoustic plaster has been used 
which proves satisfactory in ab¬ 
sorbing sound waves. 

The building is essentially a one story structure but, 
for the purposes of artistic effect and practical utility, 
it has been extended in the center section to two and 
three stories. The stack room is high enough to accom¬ 
modate four tiers of book stacks and has a capacity of 
250,000 volumes. The various departments have large 
attractive rooms for the readers, with small seminar 
rooms. The Boys’ and Girls’ department is called the 
Peter Pan room. Above the large fireplace is placed a 

Peter Pan frieze which 
was sculptured and pre¬ 
sented to the children 
of Pasadena by Miss 
Maud Daggett. There 
are commodious admin¬ 
istrative offices, work¬ 
rooms, staff quarters, 
and an Exhibit and 
Lecture room where art 
exhibits and educational 
lectures are held. 

Marston, Van Pelt & 
May bury were the 
architects of two of the 
four branches which 
are housed in attract¬ 
ive buildings. The Hill 
Avenue Branch is a 
$51,000 plant with a 
lovely Spanish Colonial 
building. The Lamanda 
Park Branch has an 
adequate building, on 
a beautiful site. The 
other branches, North 
and Northeast, are not 
so fortunite as to build¬ 
ings, but all are loan¬ 
ing a large number of 
books to their patrons 
and doing much refer¬ 
ence work. 

The City appropri¬ 
ated $149,559 for the 
year 1927-1928 for all 
public library expenses. 
The year ending June 
1927 the entire Public 
Library system, includ¬ 
ing the Adult and Boys’ 
and Girls’ departments 
of the Main building 
and the Branch librar¬ 
ies, loaned 1,011,490 
volumes. 

The library owns an 
especially valuable col¬ 
lection of Californiana 
and some notable auto¬ 
graphs as well as an ever increasing collection of refer¬ 
ence and circulating books for adults and young people. 

Students of the local schools and colleges, actors, 
members of study clubs, business and professional peo¬ 
ple turn regularly to the library for information as 
well as a host of general readers who are seeking in¬ 
formation on specific subjects, and cause the library to 
play an important part in the culture of the city. 

The Public Library is an institution which is a vital 
and intimate part of our daily lives. It is a bureau of 
information on up-to-date facts on all questions of 
human affairs; it is an educational agent supplementing 
school instruction; and it is a collection of cultural and 
recreational reading suited to all tastes and needs. 


By Jeanette M. Drake 
City Librarian 



PETER PAN FRIEZE IN BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT 
AND IN INSERT MISS DRAKE, LIBRARIAN 













The Carnegie Observatory on Mt. Wilson 


T HE Mount Wilson Obervatory 
is the outgrowth of an effort 
on the part of Dr. George E. 

Hale, then Director of the Yerkes Observatory, to set 
up a telescope for solar observations under as nearly 
ideal climatic and atmospheric conditions as could be 
had within reasonable distance of cities where instru¬ 
ments could be made and supplies secured. Mount Wil¬ 
son was chosen after investigation of sites in Arizona 
and Australia as well as in other parts of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The Carnegie Institution, in 1904, granted suffi¬ 
cient funds to install a telescope for study of the 
sun. The project was originally on an expedi- 
tional basis but was soon enlarged to form one 
of the permanent departments of the Institution. 

Dr. Hale was appointed director and several of 
the staff of the Yerkes Observatory joined him in 
pioneer work on the mountain. 

The early investigations were devoted to the 
study of the sun but as new instruments were 
added the scope of the work was extended to the 
stars and to the more distant clusters and nebulae. 

Location—Mount Wilson, which is located about 
eight miles in an air-line northeast of Pasadena, 
is one of the higher peaks of the Sierra Madre 
range, rising to an altitude of 5,704 feet above 
the sea. It is easily accessible by an automobile 
road nine miles in length from the foot of the 
mountain. This road was built by the Observa¬ 
tory for the purpose of carrying materials and 
supplies to the summit. It is owned and operated 
as a toll-road by the Pasadena and Mount Wilson 
Toll-Road Company which conducts a hotel on the 
grounds adjoining the Observatory. 

In most respects Mount Wilson has proved an 
ideal location for a large Observatory. It is high 
enough above the valley to be fre% from most of 
the haze and fog which are commtfn in the lower 
altitudes, and yet it does not experience the severe 
cold and storms which occur in the highest mountains. 
Its location between the sea and the desert makes for 
moderate temperature changes and low wind velocities, 
essential features of good observing conditions for 
large instruments. The average number of days per 
year on which observations may be made is about 290. 
Storms occur mostly in the winter nfonths, while the 



THE 60-FOOT TOWER TELESCOPE, 

Used daily for photographing the sun’s surface—Spots, faculae and promi¬ 
nences are recorded in the light of calcium and hydrogen—Horizontal solar 
telescope in the background, the first instrument erected on Mt. Wilson. 


summers are, in a large degree, 
calm and cloudless. The minimum 
temperature recorded on the moun¬ 
tain is 10 °F. The annual precipitation averages about 
30 inches, of which a part, in winter, is in the form of 
snow. 

The accessibility of the mountain makes it possible 
to maintain the offices, laboratory and shops of the 
Observatory in Pasadena. The astronomers live in 



DOME OF THE 100-INCH HOOKER REFLECTOR 
Showing the great shutter open—The dome is 100 feet in diameter, the 
upper part revolving so that the shutter, 20 feet wide, may be opened 
to any part of the sky—The moving parts weigh 756 tons. 

Pasadena and go to the mountain only when they are 
to use the telescopes. 

Program of Research—From the first a definite pro¬ 
gram of research and instrumental development was 
planned. It was hoped that investigations might be 
made which could not be undertaken at existing obser¬ 
vatories. The largest instruments obtainable were to 
be designed and the most advanced methods of photog¬ 
raphy and spectroscopy were to be utilized. 

The work is being actively carried on in four 
general divisions: 1. Studies of the sun. 2. Stel¬ 
lar and nebular research. 3. Laboratory investi¬ 
gations. 4. Instrument design and construction. 

Many new and powerful methods of attack on 
unsolved problems have been developed and put 
into operation. 

In the study of the sun, important advances 
have been made in our knowledge of sunspots; 
the solar atmosphere has been sounded and ana¬ 
lyzed; magnetic fields have been discovered and 
measured; the law of its rotation has been accu¬ 
rately deduced; and a permanent photographic 
record of the sun’s activities since 1904 involving 
over 45,000 plates has been made. 

Researches on the stars and nebulae include a 
large range of problems which necessitate the 
use of the largest instruments. Most of the work 
is photographic, for the sake of permanence and 
accuracy. Auxiliary instruments such as the 
spectroscope, thermo-couple and interferometer 
have proved most useful. Great advances have 
been made in the knowledge of the motions, con¬ 
stitution and distances of the stars and nebulae. 

Distinguished scientists from different institu¬ 
tions and countries have from time to time been 
accorded the opportunity of making researches at 
the Observatory. Experiments have recently been 


By Prof. Alfred H. Joy 
Astronomer and Observatory Secretary. 

















THE DOME OF THE SIXTY-INCH TELESCOPE LOOKING NORTHEAST TOWARD THE MOUNTAINS TO THE NORTH OF 
SAN ANTONIO PEAK. THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN FROM THE TOP OF THE SIXTY-FOOT TOWER. THE SIXTY- 
INCH TELESCOPE IS THE THIRD LARGEST IN THE WORLD. IT HAS BEEN IN CONTINUOUS USE FOR PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHING THE CELESTIAL BODIES SINCE 1910. 


conducted by Dr. A. A. Mich- 
elson for the purpose of 
determining the velocity of 
light. For many years the 
Smithsonian Institution has 
maintained an observing sta¬ 
tion on the mountain for 
Solar studies. Dr. D. C. 
Miller visited Mount Wilson 
a number of times to make 
observations of the ether 
drift which have proved to be 
of much interest in connec¬ 
tion with the applications of 
the Einstein theory. 

The laboratory which is 
located in Pasadena serves to 
interpret solar and stellar 
phenomena and to give fun¬ 
damental measurements for 
use in other investigations. 
The instrument shop has de¬ 
signed all of the equipment 
of the Observatory and has 
actually constructed those 
parts which could be handled 
by machines of moderate 
size. The optical shop has 
ground the large mirrors fo>’ 
the sixty and one-hundred 
inch telescopes and numer¬ 
ous smaller mirrors and op¬ 
tical parts. 

Equipment—For the study 
of the sun a horizontal teles¬ 
cope of sixty feet focal 
length and tower telescopes 
of sixty and one-hundred fifty 



INTERIOR OF DOME 

Showing 100-inch Reflecting Telescope, largest in the 
world—The Mirror is at bottom of steel frame-work tube— 
Observations, mostly photographic, are made from movable 
platforms, motions of the instrument and dome being con¬ 
trolled by electric motors—The telescope weighs over 100 
tons, and was seven years in building. 


focal lengths are in use. 
These instruments form large 
images of the sun which may 
be used for detailed study 
with the spectrographs which 
are located in wells under¬ 
neath the instruments. The 
towers permit the light from 
the sun to be received on 
mirrors set high above the 
ground where there is less 
disturbance from rising heat 
waves. 

The sixty-inch reflecting 
telescope was completed in 
1908. It was for nearly ten 
years the largest telescope in 
active use. Thousands of 
visitors each year avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity of 
looking at some of the more 
striking celestial objects on 
Friday nights when this tel¬ 
escope is opened to the 
public. 

The construction of the 
100-inch reflector was begun 
in 1910 and observations 
were first made in 1918. The 
glass for the great mirror 
was cast in France but was 
ground and figured in the 
Observatory optical shop in 
Pasadena. The mirror and 
mounting are protected by a 
rotating dome 100 feet in 
diameter and weighing 700 
tons. The total cost of the 











Right—The great nebula in Orion, photographed with 100- 
inch reflector; exposure 3 hrs. The nebula is a diffuse cloud 
of extreme tenuity and made luminous by the radiation of 
diot stars near center. This is the brightest of the diffuse 
nebulae and can be seen with the naked eye in the Sword of 
-Orion. 

Left—Prominence at the edge of the sun 140,000 miles high 
(bright disk represents the earth). Prominences are com¬ 
posed of the lightest gases, hydrogen and helium. They are 
shot up from the sun’s surface with velocities as great as 
200 miles per second. They last only a few hours at most. 
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telescope and dome was about $600,000. 

Although much larger than any other 
^telescope in use, the 100-inch telescope has 
met all expectations for its performance. It 
has proved so effective in astronomical re¬ 
search that designs are now being sug¬ 
gested for reflectors up to 300 inches in 
^diameter. 

On Friday evenings (admittance by ticket 
•obtainable without charge at the Pasadena 
• office) the 60-inch telescope is open to the 
public for viewing the planets, the moon, 
’the stars and nebulae. Each afternoon the 
100-inch telescope and the astronomical 
^photographs in the museum are shown to 
^visitors. 



Irregular cloud-like nebulae in the Milky Way. Photographed with the 60-inch 
telescope. The bright nebulosity is cut out in places by dark clouds, forming 

curious patterns. 



















The Arroyo Seco, Pasadena’s Natural Park 


F ORTUNATELY for posterity, some¬ 
body thought in time about pre¬ 
serving the lovely Arroyo Seco as 
a park. Indeed, many citizens thought 
about it. Such organizations as the Shakespeare Club, 
the Outdoor Art Association and others and countless 
individuals, official and otherwise, gave not a little con¬ 
cern to the question. As a result, this picturesque and 
many sided rift in the topography of the valley is 
public domain, dedicated to the people. 

Thus, while it was good fortune that nature placed 
this natural playground in the heart of what was des¬ 
tined to be a well-populated area, it was not mere 
chance that consecrated it 
a park. Although metro¬ 
politan enough, Pasadena 
is not a community to sac¬ 
rifice beauty for expedi¬ 
ency. 

Arroyo Seco Park ex¬ 
tends from the mountains 
to the Southern limits of 
Pasadena, where it will 
continue as a park proj¬ 
ect through the territory 
of South Pasadena and 
Los Angeles. The area of 
Pasadena’s Arroyo lands 
is approximately one thou¬ 
sand acres. Perhaps half 
of these acres are nomi¬ 
nally a part of Brookside 
Park, the lower Arroyo 
and Oak grove comprising 
the remainder. Through 
the generosity of the late 
Mrs. Brooks, for whom it 
was named, the first 
equipment of the park for 
public use, was made pos¬ 
sible some years ago. 

The legal dominion of 
Brookside Park may take in more territory, but in the 
popular mind Brookside comprises only that cove of the 
Arroyo just north of the Linda Vista bridge. Here the 
city has done the only formal gardening in the Arroyo; 
the rest is natural park save only Busch Gardens, to 
which the public generously has access to the profit of 
disabled war veterans funds. Brookside embraces the 
requisite bosky dells and shady nooks as well as such 
man-made appurtenances as picnic tables, two swim¬ 
ming pools, publis tennis courts, playground apparatus, 
and baseball diamonds. One million persons annually 


picnic at Brookside, while 150,000 enjoy 
the bathing facilities. 

Other facilities for play are to be 
added to the Arroyo’s attractions at 
once. The municipal board of directors has authorized 
construction of an 18-hole standard golf course. It 
will be situated upon interesting terrain in the northern 
part of the park, chosen some time ago after consulta¬ 
tion with many golf experts. It will be a public course, 
with grass fairways and greens, comparable with the 
finest privately owned courses in the country, and work 
has already begun upon the links. 

In the Arroyo park is situated Pasadena’s cele¬ 
brated Rose Bowl, where 
the Tournament of Roses 
football game is played 
each January. Most visi¬ 
tors see this stadium at 
New Year’s time, yet it is 
the setting for many other 
important public occasions 
at various seasons of the 
year. Notably for the an¬ 
nual outdoor commence¬ 
ment pageant of Pasadena 
High School, in June—a 
spectacle employing hun¬ 
dreds of young people in 
costumes and viewed by 
thousands of spectators. 

Motor roads have been 
laid leading to and from 
the park, to accommodate 
modern traffic, but off 
these beaten tracks are 
many trails for the rider 
and the hiker. 

Extinct, perhaps, as an 
industrialist, the horse is 
still immensely popular as 
a medium for sport and 
exercise. Knowing this, the 
city has wisely provided bridle trails which lead 
through enchanting bowers, on the sky-line of bold 
promontories and meander through upland meadows. 
These bridle trails are augmented from time to time 
by extensions and new paths, prepared by the City 
Park department. The Park department has the ad¬ 
ministration and care of the public area in the Arroyo. 

In the northern part of Arroyo Park, the Flood Con¬ 
trol district, of which the city is a part, has dramatized 
one of the most picturesque parts by constructing a 
great bulwark—called the Devil’s Gate dam. 


By George Cecil Cowing 
Of The Star-News Staff 


ABOVE THE DAM AFTER WINTER 
RAINS HAVE FILLED THE BASIN. 


VIEW OF ARROYO SECO—IN BUSCH 


V. 

GARDENS—ON A BRIDLE TRAIL. 











Pasadena Community Playhouse Center 





W ITH ten years of existence 
completed during the year 
just closed, Pasadena Com¬ 
munity Playhouse goes forward into its second decade 
of existence established as one of the mot distin¬ 
guished little theatres in the history of that movement. 
Under the brilliant 


By Alexander Inglis 
Of the Star-News Staff 


a field in which the Community 
Players actively range; some of 
the most interesting revivals of 
recent theatrical history and many first productions of 
an unusual interest have had their presentation on the 
stage of this community theater, under direction of 

Gilmor Brown. 


LEADING MEN AND WOMEN ARE ACTIVE IN THE AFFAIRS OF 
THE COMMUNITY PLAYERS—GROUP OF DIRECTORS ABOVE 


leadership of Gilmor 
Brown, an actor-man¬ 
ager who has estab¬ 
lished an international 
reputation for his work 
in Pasadena, the play¬ 
house fills a significant 
place in the social and 
aesthetic experience of 
the community and fits 
into a niche of singular 
distinction among the 
non-professional the¬ 
aters of the nation. 

The Community Play¬ 
house is essentially a 
community enterprise. 

In its ramifications, 
scarcely any single as¬ 
pect of community life 
is left untouched. For 
the personnel of its pro¬ 
ductions, it reaches into 
the very homes of the 
people, selecting acting 
talent from an avail¬ 
able cast of approxi¬ 
mately 1200 players. 

For the material requirements of these productions, citizens are utilized 
to prepare the properties, private individuals, social clubs and civic organ¬ 
izations participating in these preparations, in many instances. The 
plays principally are staged from the angle of their appeal to the com¬ 
munity and a wide range of theatrical events is thus presented to 
audiences who would otherwise have scant opportunity to witness many 
of the productions. 

Pasadena Community Playhouse ranks among the most beautiful of 
Pasadena's public buildings. Representing an investment of approxi¬ 
mately $400,000, the theater on South El Molino avenue is typical of 

the success that has been at¬ 
tained through the adaption of 
Spanish architectural styles to 
a California environment. The 
spectacle of an assembling 
audience, gathering in the spa¬ 
cious, old world courtyard of the 
place, is a picture to stir an 
aesthetic regard; with Spanish 
musicians and Spanish attend¬ 
ants adding color to the scene, 
the vision, delineated on a still 
night of California beauty, is 
one tinged with romanticism 

that half hints at the glamor of 
the theater and its aims. 

The great goal of the play¬ 
house is to present to the pub¬ 
lic those works of dramatic 

literature which are considered 
the best and most interesting in 
the experience and development 
of the theater. To this end, a 
Y wide “repertory library of plays" 
is available to the theater direc- 

THIS CHARMING STAIRWAY LEADS TO *>r, who selects his productions 
administration offices an d the from a senes of plays already 

PLAYS^^AND PLAYERS HAvl* ThIiR Sif ‘ ed Ch °® en f ° F Worth 

try-outs and quality. Experimentation is 


In closing ten years 
of its history here, the 
playhouse opens its 
new year with new poli¬ 
cies and plans. Estab¬ 
lishment of a school of 
the theater is one of 
the primary projects 
under development now. 
That this new depart¬ 
ure will further focus 
attention and interest 
on the Pasadena insti¬ 
tution is the belief of 
those most closely as¬ 
sociated with the the¬ 
ater. The new school 
will cover every range 
of dramatic and theatri¬ 
cal arts. 

Behind the work of 
the playhouse and the 
players is the business 
supervision of Pasa¬ 
dena Community Play¬ 
house Association, a 
non-profit organization 
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SPANISH MUSICIANS WHO PLAY IN THE 
PATIO BEFORE PERFORMANCES AND 
BETWEEN CURTAINS 


headed at present by Mrs. Milbank 
Johnson. In turn the asociation acts 
with Pasadena Community Guild, a 
body which holds the property on 
which the Community Players have 
prior rights at all times. The inter¬ 
weaving relationships of these three 
organizations are so finely woven, the 
spirit welding them is so sincerely 
genuine, that the co-operating organ¬ 
izations function as a unit. 















LEFT TO RIGHT—FRONT VIEW, PASADENA COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE, MRS. MILBANK JOHNSON, PRESIDENT OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND INTERIOR VIEW OF PLAYHOUSE SHOWING EFFECTIVE CURTAIN BY ALSON B. 
CLARK. WHO PAINTED COVER DESIGN FOR THIS MAGAZINE 

The Future of the Playhouse 

T , , By Mrs. Milbank Johnson . „ _ w 

HE first decade of Playhouse „ , A ... An endowment for the Play- 

history is over. Steadfast President of the Playhouse Association house would mean freedom £ 0 

friends who watched tire- bring some of the greatest actors 

lessly over the early lean years of its existence, have on the stage as guests here to take leading roles in 

brought it safely to its first great goal, the beautiful great dramas while our Playhouse actors would still 

theater. Their faith has been fully justified; their be used in their support. It would mean that we 
vision thus far, fulfilled. could present plays with such perfection of detail, such 

But the erection of the Playhouse building is but one understanding of the problems of that particular 
step on the long path to the future. That path leads drama, that we could expect the greatest living play- 

. i i i • _ J? iiTT'in , nfc< f a ooalr An nr'Ai'l it r a-m rwA 


on and up with the creation of 
new and allied activities which 
cannot fail to enrich the life of 
the entire community and add 
new interest to the Southwest. 

Next September, September 
1928, a second goal will be 
reached when the new School of 
the Drama, controlled and di¬ 
rected by the Playhouse, will 
open its doors to students. 

The School will offer a two 
year intensive course of train¬ 
ing in the art of acting, the his¬ 
tory of the Drama, costume and 
set designing, French, dancing, 
fencing, lighting technique and 
kindred subjects. One of the 
important courses planned, is 
that in diction. American voices 
are not usually the most pleas¬ 
ing and both students of the 
drama and citizens, will have 
opportunity in this school to 
learn or relearn the beauty of 
their own spoken language and 
to train their voices to make the 
most of it. 

Beyond this second goal how¬ 
ever, lie more distant aims and 
purposes which are as yet only 
dreams and visions. 

The Playhouse still carries a building debt of $185,- 
000. It is greatly hoped that before many years have 
passed, not only may this debt be lifted but the theater 
so well endowed that it will stand free to present to 
its community the very best that the stage offers in 
any part of the world. Great fortunes have been ex¬ 
pended in endowing practically every field of human 
interest save the theater. Nowhere in the English 
speaking world is there an endowed theater; yet few 
will deny the influence the drama has and has always 
had, on the joys, griefs and passions of mankind. 



GILMOR BROWN, DIRECTOR, AND WIN¬ 
NER OF THE FIRST ARTHUR NOBLE 
PRIZE, GIVEN EACH YEAR FOR GREAT¬ 
EST SERVICE TO CITY 


wrights to seek eagerly for pro¬ 
duction here of their work. It 
would mean that we could bring 
to the School the finest teachers 
to be found in the field of drama, 
and develop it far beyond any¬ 
thing that has yet been done for 
this most vital form of human 
interest. 

The next logical goal to be 
attained is the establishment of 
a great music school—an insti¬ 
tute where every branch of that 
art should be taught by the 
finest musicians to be found in 
their respective fields. New 
York City and Philadelphia 
have already established such 
schools and many Pacific coast 
students are leaving us annual¬ 
ly to go where they can find not 
only adequate training, but 
where they can secure the docu¬ 
mentary evidence in the form 
of diplomas to show that they 
are considered capable of public 
performance or of teaching in 
the field of their chosen pro¬ 
fession. 

The Playhouse in its first 
phases, is a fact; the School of 
the Drama becomes so next 
Fall. The project of an endowed theatre and dramatic 
school and of a great endowed musical institute are not 
fantastic conceptions. They are feasible projects easily 
accomplished if public-spirited citizens who can dream 
dreams and see visions, will give of their wealth not 
only for the joy and well-being of their children and 
their children’s children, but also that the cultural 
standards of the entire community may reach new 
heights. Nature has been lavish with physical gifts; 
but without the things of the spirit these physical 
beauties lie largely unrealized and unappreciated. 














The 39th Annual Rose Tournament 



H UNDREDS of thousands of By C. F. Shoop, City Editor, Marino won the award for best entry 
persons, including the gover- and Linton Eccles, of Star-News Staff expressing the 1928 theme, “Nations 
nor of California, the com¬ 
mander of the Pacific fleet, the commander of the 
American Legion, and many other notables from city, 
state and nation; a spectacular parade with unusually 


colorful entries; a tempting bill of football fare at the 
Rose Bowl, and the traditional California sunshine to 
grace the big holiday ensemble: These were highlights 
of the 39th annual Tournament of Roses celebrated on 
January 2, 1928. 

“ ’Twas the Spirit of the West”—nothing else. Not 
the spirit of Pasa¬ 
dena, or the South¬ 
land, or California, 
or even the Pacific 
Coast, but today’s 
tournament breathed 
the spirit of the en¬ 
tire West, with elab¬ 
orate entries from 
Chicago, Portland, 

San Francisco and 
many Southern Cali¬ 
fornia communities. 

“States and Na¬ 
tions in Flowers” 
was the theme for 
this year’s fete and 
some of the more 
beautiful of the en¬ 
tries depicted the 
countries and com¬ 
monwealths that bind 
the states as a united 
people. Adding in¬ 
terest to this year’s 
event was the ap¬ 
pearance of E. E. 

Spafford, national 
commander of the American Legion, and two high offi¬ 
cials of the state of California, Governor C. C. Young 
and Lieutenant-Governor Buron Fitts. As honor 
guests they rode at the head of the parade, pronounced 
the most elaborate of any pageant unfolded in two 
score of years, and at the end reviewed the long line 
of floats as they passed in rapid but dignified succession. 

In all there were nearly three hundred entries, in¬ 
cluding floats, decorated automobiles, equestrians and 
others. For the second successive year, Beverly Hills 
won first prize in Class A and sweepstakes with its 
beautiful entry, “The Kingdom of Paradise.” San 


C. C. YOUNG, GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA, AND HARRY M. TICKNOR, 
PRESIDENT OF PASADENA TOURNAMENT OF ROSES ASSOCIATION 


and States in Flowers.” Twenty- 
seven bands furnished music along the parade route 
and gorgeous street decorations added to the colorful 
spectacle. 

Eight main divisions subdivided the five-mile long 
moving pageant of rainbow hue and beauty. Just as 
it moved off to the cheers of thousands at the starting 
point the sun broke through the clouds in appropriate 
style and the parade was on. First came the manage¬ 
ment division, preceded by mounted police and the 

Pasadena Elks’ band, 
and containing the 
grand marshal, John 
McDonald, and aides; 
adjutant, Robert M. 
McCurdy; chief of 
staff, Major N. J. 
Shupe; President 
Harry M. Ticknor 
and directors of the 
Tournament of Roses 
Association and dis¬ 
tinguished guests. 
The tournament 
name float, desig¬ 
nated “America En¬ 
throned,” showing 
the figure of Liberty 
(Miss Harriet B. 
Sterling) on a 
throne of roses, with 
huge floral American 
eagle, also was in 

. . A this division The 

Pasadena and the 
South Pasadena 
posts of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion were 
represented by their drum corps and massed colors. 

Appropriately escorting a civil war veteran, John 
McDonald, who was honored this year by being named 
grand marshal of the parade, the “Drummer Boys 
of ‘61” were given places on a float depicting the 
United States. It was in the form of a huge hat, 
formed of red and white carnations, with statice for 
the blue. In the crown were seated drummer boys and 
other veterans of ’61 rode on the float. 

The Women’s Division of the Tournament was repre¬ 
sented by a beautifully decorated car bearing the 
officers of the women’s organization. 



LEFT: E. E. SPAFFORD, NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, AND BURON R. FITTS, LIEUTENANT- 
GOVERNOR of CALIFORNIA. RIGHT: JOHN McDONALD, G. A. R. VETERAN, GRAND MARSHAL OF PARADE. 
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BEVERLY HILLS’ GRAND SWEEPSTAKES PRIZE WINNER IS “KINGDOM OF PARADISE” INTRICATELY WROUGHT IN 

THOUSANDS OF ROSES, ORCHIDS AND SWEET PEAS. 

CALIFORNIA VELENCIA ORANGE SHOW DEPICTS ALADDIN AND HIS WONDERFUL LAMP AT FEET OF THE CHINESE 
1 PRINCESS, UNDER SHELL OF BLOSSOMS. 











MAJOR N. J. SHUPE, CHIEF OF STAFF IN CHARGE OF GLENDALE’S CHINESE DRAGON, ONE OF THE LARGEST AND :d< 

PARADE FORMATION. PARADE, IS SHOWN ON COLORADO STREET NEAR 



SAN MARINO, PASADENA’S NEIGHBOR TO THE SOUTHEAST, OFFERS GAY AND COLORFUL FLOAT DEPICTING “SPRINGTIME IN 

NEW YORK STATE,’’ USING SEVERAL THOUSAND ROSES. 

















ND MOST SPECTACULAR ENTRIES EVER SEEN IN A TOURNAMENT 
NEAR THE STAR-NEWS OFFICE AT OAKLAND AVENUE. 


FROM CITY OF TAFT, IN KERN COUNTY, COMES THIS TEMPLE OF INDIA, ONE OF MOST PICTURESQUE OF ENTRIES FROM 
SMALLER CITIES, USING CARNATIONS, DESERT HOLLY AND HEATHER IN PROFUSION. 


MISS HARRIET B. STERLING AS AMERICA IN TOURNA¬ 
MENT ASSOCIATION’S ENTRY. 
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In the first division, with Col. George H. 
White as marshal and headed by Pasadena 
Sciots , band, appeared a series of rose¬ 
decorated cars carrying Mayor George E. 
Cryer and members of the City Council of 
Los Angeles. Following were the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors, located 
for the occasion in an oriental river 
boat, with floral lanterns at prow and stern. 
Pink roses, heather, stock and sweet peas made 
the deck, while a golden lattice, with a large 
golden basket filled with roses, delphinium, 
heather and carnations topping the float, con¬ 
structed by the county forestry department. 

Three other public bodies represented in the 
first division were the Glendale and Long 
Beach City Councils and Pasadena Board of 
Education, all three having a particular in¬ 
terest in later elaborate entries in the parade. 

The second division had as marshal Wells- 
lake D. Morse, and Glendale Elks’ band in 
the lead. Closely following were two prize¬ 
winning entries in the parade—those of the 
cities of Glendale and San Marino. The first, 
a realistically novel representation of the Chi¬ 
nese dragon, with every now and then smoke 
issuing from its fearsome jaws, pleased young 
and old spectators alike, its third prize award 
being a popular one. 

The exclusive little city of San Marino “did 
itself proud” over its first elaborate commun¬ 
ity entry in the Rose Tournament, winning 
both second prize in the civic bodies class and 
the prize for best expression of the parade 
theme, “Nations and States in Flowers.” Its 
entry, “Springtime in New York,” showed the 
fountain of youth set in the body of the float 
done entirely in roses. Chinese flower lanterns 
pendant from sycamore trees were a pretty 
addition, and heralds and outwalkers dressed 
in light satiny old world costumes set off the 
ensemble. 

San Francisco sent pretty “greetings by 
air” with its floral representation of a big 
monoplane just taking off, the three propellers 
revolving briskly. The emblem in red and 
white carnations and in violets stood out in a 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY SUPERVISORS, LOS 
ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN FRAN¬ 
CISCO CITY FLOAT, PASADENA CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, SIERRA MADRE. 
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WHITTIER’S BEAUTIFUL ENTRY DEPICTS ITALIAN GARDEN IN COLORFUL COMBINATION OF CALIFORNIA FLOWERS 

WITH YOUNG GIRLS IN FILMY GOWNS. 

LAMANDA PARK BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION, REPRESENTING EASTERN BUSINESS SECTION OF PASADENA, PRE¬ 
SENTS BEVY OF CHARMING GIRLS UNDER TLORAL CANOPY. 










pleasing design in which vari-colored chrysan¬ 
themums were effectively used. 

Downey Chamber of Commerce sent its band 
as a good will gesture to aid the stepping out 
of this division. 

San Jose, which also is interested in a rose 
festival, the Fiesta de las Rosas., showed a 
relic of the state in the first capitol building, 
used in 1850, with pleasing garden setting and 
rose-twined porch, walls and gallery. The 
blooms used in the float were shipped from 
Santa Clara county. 

Portland, Ore., also known for its Rose 
Festival, appropriately had for entry a large 
floral loving cup, beautifully done of yellow 
blossoms. Foliage and flowers banked the 
pedestal, and maidens in classic robes carried 
along the idea of the lovely Grecian vase. 

Long Beach’s float, following its municipal 
band, showed “Washington Crossing the Dela¬ 
ware,” after the famous painting. Heather 
and yellow pompon chrysanthemums made the 
boat s hull, and the hero in uniform was repre¬ 
sented as holding a partly unfurled American 
flag, done strikingly in red and white carna¬ 
tions and blue cornflowers. 

Next came the sweepstakes winning Beverly 
Hills float, entitled “The Kingdom of Para¬ 
dise,” and an elaborately charming conception 
of the rising of an immense sun with revolving 
rays, and, silhouetted, a royal robed queen on 
floral throne, with three ladies-in-waiting. 
Elaborately done in alternate treads of white 
sweet peas and pink roses, were steps leading 
up to the throne. Two attractive miniature 
homes done in chrysanthemums at rear of the 
float reminded the spectator of a home com¬ 
munity. 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce chose 
an old Spanish garden scene for setting, with 
a group of young people colorfully dressed for 
the dance. The old well in front and belfry in 
rear of the float were particularly effective 
items of the set. 

Pasadena Chamber of Commerce rounded 
off this division with an entry conveying 
“Spirit of the New Year” greetings, carried 
out in two classic floral columns spanned by an 
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FLOATS OF SAN JOSE FIESTA DE LAS ROSAS. 
NATIONAL ORANGE SHOW, TEMPLE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, SHERMAN INSTITUTE AND 
SAN PEDRO. 


PASADENA PUBLICS 


















POMONA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ENTERS PLEASING REPRESENTATION OF JAPANESE TEA GARDEN, WITH PIC¬ 
TURESQUELY GARBED GROUPS IN SYLVAN SETTING. 

SAN DIMAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OFFERS HOLLAND SCENE WITH WINDMILL AND OTHER CHARACTERISTIC 

EFFECTS, WROUGHT IN CHOICE SOUTHLAND BLOSSOMS. 
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arch conveying the message. A flower-decked 
boat was shown gaily breasting the seas of 
time. 

Sherman Indian Institute was prominent in 
the third division, with Col. Charles F. 
Hutchins as marshal and the institute band 
in lead. The float from the school noticeably 
brought out the progress of the Indian from 
his primitive state to useful handicrafts now 
taught him. 

The National Orange Show float brought 
out both the citrus and arrowhead features for 
which the San Bernardino district is noted. 
The big orange in front center had as rear 
setting the mountainside and its arrowhead 
marking. 

Anaheim publicized its Valencia Orange 
Show in an entry depicting “The Lamp of 
Aladdin,” the central feature of which was 
the hero presenting to the princess a bowl 
of the golden fruit. His wonderful lamp was 
shown in a white-flowered background. The 
Orange band accompanied this entry. 

A lovely Japanese tea garden, done mostly 
in sage, holly berries and China lilies, was 
the entry of Pomona Chamber of Commerce— 
not so elaborate as some, but quietly and nicely 
appropriate, especially with its Japanese 
family as personnel. 

Typifying Venice, and incidentally its own 
seafront aspirations, San Pedro had a gondola 
float, done in sage and conifer foliage, with 
pompon chrysanthemums and sweet peas for 
coloring; then, in rear, an effective sunburst 
of yellow. 

Compton band marched at this point. 

San Dimas showed a typical Dutch scene, 
with windmill, cottage home and garden view 
as center. Fitting into the rurality of the 
land of dykes and mills and wooden shoes were 
the attendants, in big white headdresses and 
skirts in proportion. 

Another of the smaller communities, Tem¬ 
ple, showed peaches from Delaware, by way 
of South Santa Anita school—large baskets of 
them in heather and rose settings. The har¬ 
monica band from the school showed that the 
community also could supply its own music. 


FIVE NOTED HOTELS. FROM TOP TO BOTTOM, 
THE HUNTINGTON, RAYMOND, MARYLAND AND 
VISTA DEL ARROYO, ALL OF PASADENA; THE 
ST. CATHERINE OF AVALON, SANTA CATALINA 
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LONG BEACH OFFERS PICTORIAL CHARACTERIZATION OF “WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE,” USING MANY 

THOUSAND WHITE, RED AND BLUE FLOWERS. 


ALTADENA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE DEPICTS THAT CHARMING FOOTHILL COMMUNITY AS THE MECCA TO WHICH 

ALL THE WORLD IS POINTING ITS GAY CARAVAN. 
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Whittier Chamber of Commerce, headed by 
the Quaker town band, showed a formal Italian 
garden, with marble fountain and “statues,” 
thirteen girls in flowing draperies to set off 
the floral colorings, which included a lifelike 
peacock. 

A Viking's ship afloat in a sea of flowers, 
with its colors strikingly contrasted in green 
and yellow and blue, was the entry of Sierra 
Madre. The oarsmen, four on either side, were 
suitably costumed, and an outstanding figure 
was the jarl or chieftain standing proudly in 
the stern. 

“Altadena, Mecca of the World” was shown 
I fY with two camels laden with gaily colored trap¬ 
pings and bales of merchandise. The Bedouin 
chieftain, who rode the leading “ship of the 
desert,” and the four attendants, wore the 
flowing robes and carried the long, rakish guns 
favored by the son of the desert. 

A huge avocado illustrated the leading crop 
of the district of Vista, near Del Mar, and the 
rolling hills planted to the fruit were realis¬ 
tically shown. “Mexico” was the country 
chosen by this community, which, however, 
was not lost sight of in the result. 

Franklin High School (Los Angeles) band 
followed at this point. 

Three Pasadena civic departments next 
showed what they could do to enhance the 
city's big annual spectacle. The light depart¬ 
ment paid a compliment to the visiting Pitts¬ 
burgh football team by showing a huge foot¬ 
ball done in golden-hued chrysanthemums rest¬ 
ing on a turf of cornflowers. Fair “rooters” 
in blue sport costumes further carried out the 
college's colors. Contrasted with the Pitts¬ 
burgh entry was that of the city water depart¬ 
ment, showing a Stanford gridiron giant mak¬ 
ing a forward pass and quite dominating the 
float, done in the proper red and white con¬ 
trasts. Other departments florally suggested 
the Mt. Wilson observatory in a float called 
“Other Worlds,” with a big dome of blue corn¬ 
flowers to show the starry firmament. 

Hotels, service clubs and automobiles were 
grouped in the fourth division, which formed 
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FLOATS, BEGINNING AT TOP. ARE PASADENA 
CLEARING HOUSE, PASADENA MERCHANTS 
ASSOCIATION, PASADENA REALTY BOARD, CEN¬ 
TRAL LABOR COUNCIL OF PASADENA, AND 
PASADENA AUTOMOBILE DEALERS. 
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PASADENA TOURNAMENT OF ROSES ASSOCIATION IN ITS OWN ENTRY IN 1928 PARADE SHOWS “AMERICA ENTHRONED" 

WITH BACKGROUND OF ROSES AND SWEET PEAS. 

“CALIFORNIA SUNSHINE" IS MOST STRIKING OF THE FOUR ENTRIES MADE IN BIG PARADE BY PASADENA’S PUBLIC 

SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
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another pleasing series of colorful entries, con¬ 
ducted by Arthur P. Ohrmund as marshal, 
with the 160th Infantry band at the head. 

St. Catherine Hotel, Catalina, was repre¬ 
sented with an elaborately decorated automo¬ 
bile, showing several young girls grouped 
under a big floral parasol. 

A sun in full orb, done in golden marigolds, 
with rays in yellow chrysanthemums, was the 
entry of the Huntington Hotel, a Japanese 
bridge with blue lanterns and cherry trees 
growing nearby emphasizing the oriental note. 

“Egypt” was well portrayed by the Cleo¬ 
patra of the Hotel Raymond float, the white 
horses of the herald and the float giving a 
touch of animation enhanced by the contrast 
with so many motor-driven entries. A royal 
barge was the setting, with the Lady of the 
Nile, in gorgeous apparel, attended by slaves, 
all in traditional costume. 

Hotel Vista del Arroyo showed a floral rep¬ 
resentation of a Louis XIV coach, its golden 
framework set off delicately in roses, sweet 
peas and carnations. Big golden baskets of 
flowers continued the idea, and girls daintily 
costumed in pastel colors supplied the per¬ 
sonnel. 

Of different character was the Hotel Mary¬ 
land entry, a naval destroyer realistically done 
with hull of desert sage to carry out the offi¬ 
cial hue, yellow pompons outlining the turret 
and conning tower, and the foam at the bow 
suggested by white carnations on the green 
foliage. 

Pasadena High School band made a smart 
appearance following the hotel floats. 

For this occasion the Service Clubs of the 
city combined in a sub-section of three floats. 
The first showed the shield of the United 
States done in red and white carnations and 
blue cornflowers. A floral cannon in white 
carnations was the central feature. The 
Golden Rule, represented in marigold on white 
carnations, was the second entry. A globe 
with carnations to show the continents and 
ocean of cornflowers featured the third float 
of the service organizations. 

Smartly led by the Caltech band were the 
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DRUMMER BOYS OF *61 IN UNCLE SAM’S HAT, 
ADVERTISING CLUB OF PASADENA AND THREE 
FLOATS ENTERED JOINTLY BY THE SERVICE 
CLUBS OF PASADENA. 
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TOP LEFT, ALHAMBRA COMMUNITY SING; RIGHT, ORDER OF ANTLERS; SECOND ROW, LOS ALTOS MEN’S CLUB PASADENA 
RACING PIGEON CLUB; THIRD ROW, H. D. CUMMINS, TAFT GIRLS’ BAND; BOTTOM, SOUTH PASADENA* AMERICAN 

LEGION BAND, BUGLER JOHN DENHOLM. 
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PASADENA 


PORTLAND ROSE FESTIVAL COMES LONG DISTANCE TO OFFER FLORAL LOVING CUP ON HANDSOME FLOAT DEDICATED 

TO PASADENA’S MIDWINTER TOURNAMENT. 

CLOSE-UP OF BEVERLY HILLS FLOAT SHOWS EXQUISITE DETAIL OF FLORAL WORK WHICH WON ADMIRATION OF 

PASADENA THRONGS IN 1928 TOURNAMENT PARADE. 












TOP LEFT, AMERICAN GREEN CROSS; RIGHT, SALVATION ARMY; SECOND ROW, VISTA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
GAINSBOROUGH HEATH; THIRD ROW, WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY COMPANY, RICHFIELD OIL COMPANY; BOTTOM, KAPPA 

ALPHA PI, WEST COAST THEATERS. 






















automobile entries. Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Jaeger 
and their five children were in a beautifully 
decorated auto, which showed elaborate use of 
a variety of winter blooms, heather, greenery 
and smilax for this family's fifteenth con¬ 
secutive entry. 

Alpha Omicron Chapter of Kappa Alpha Pi 
had a gaily decorated roadster entry with 
patriotic motif carried out elaborately. 

H. D. Cummins demonstrated a new idea in 
trailer use with three small automobiles. 

Van Nuys-Owensmouth High School band 
marched at this point. 

Letter carriers came into the picture with 
an artistically decorated car, bearing on the 
side their organization emblem in flowers. 

Los Altos, Santa Clara county, “Gem of the 
Peninsula," was another auto entry done in 
white, green and gold. 

Lamanda Park section was again to the fore 
with an entry mainly sponsored by the Busi¬ 
ness Men's Association, in which beautiful 
blooms were used effectively, and the name 
of the community was carried out over the 
windshield. 

Educational and religious units comprised 
the fifth division, with Lee S. Davis as marshal 
and the novelty of the entire parade in bands 
leading the section. This band was that of 
the Taft High School girls, dressed in* pastel- 
shaded gowns and performing snappily. Be¬ 
hind them came their school float, representing 
India, with a temple as architectural feature 
and priestess and attendants in pale rainbow 
tints worshipping at the shrine. 

Three floats entered by the Pasadena Public 
Schools were worked out in unison on the 
theme, “California, Her Resources, Power and 
Progress." The first float, “California Gold," 
depicted three miners in a typical desert 
scene; the second “California's Power," with 
high-tension line bringing the “juice" for in¬ 
dustrial and domestic use: and “California 
Sunshine," showing the sunbeams coming over 
the snow-clad hills to the fertile valley. 

Preceded by its band, the Salvation Army 
had an appropriate hymn theme, Tell Me the 
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MAYOR GEORGE E. CRYER AND LOS ANGELES 
CITY COUNCIL, PORTLAND ROSE FESTIVAL, 
PASADENA BOARD OF EDUCATION, “CALIFORNIA 
GOLD” AND “CALIFORNIA POWER” ENTRIES OF 
PASADENA SCHOOLS. 
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MOOSE LODGES OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PRESENT EMBLEM OF THEIR ORDER AND REVOLVING GLOBE DEPICTING 
“THE HEART OF THE WORLD” AS THEME OF BEAUTIFUL ENTRY. 

PASADENA LODGE OF ELKS SHOW FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY IN FULL UNIFORM, PINK AND YELLOW FLOWERS 

MAKING THIS FLOAT ONE OF STRIKING BEAUTY. 









Old, Old Story,” showing a cozy home with a 
mother and children group, the mother read¬ 
ing from the Bible. 

An airplane presented the message of the 
Alhambra Community Sing, the only entry 
from the city to the south. The representation 
showed a transoceanic plane in flight, with the 
axiatrix spanning two countries, the United 
States and a foreign land. 

The message of saving the forests was well 
conveyed in the float of the American Green 
Cross, a hill of heather surmounted by a huge 
green cross, outlining on either side a girl 
dressed in flowing white, and the “before and 
after” message of forest fires told in the 
greenery in front of the float and the destruc¬ 
tion to the rear. 

Leading the subdivision of fraternal organi¬ 
zations was “Mooseheart, City of Childhood,” 
with a Loyal Order of Moose band in front, 
and the care of little children emphasized as 
theme. A reproduction of the order’s home 
for children at Mooseheart was given. 

Moose lodges of Southern California com¬ 
bined in another float again emblematic of the 
order’s care of orphans. “Heart of the World” 
was the title, and a big revolving globe was 
shown, with the name of the order shown as 
a broad band around it and a little girl in 
front of each letter. A big moose was mount¬ 
ed on a projecting platform in front of the 
float. 

Knights of Pythias lodges were represented 
in a float emphasizing the triangular emblem 
of the order. The floral design brought out 
the triangle, with the letters “F. C. and B.,” 
meaning Friendship, Charity and Benevolence. 

Pasadena Elks lodge, with Washington as 
its theme, showed the “Father of His Coun¬ 
try” posed in full uniform upon a high pedes¬ 
tal and a female figure of Liberty in front of 
the float, while in rear a large ensign floated. 

Huge antlers done in flowers featured the 
float entry of the Junior Elks organization, in 
which state officers rode, and which was a riot 
of heather and pink and white carnations. 

The Improved Order of Redmen appro¬ 
priately were in line with an Indian subject 
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CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY, HENRY E. 
JAEGER AND FAMILY, KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES MOOSE 
LODGE, IMPROVED ORDER OF RED MEN. 




















TOP ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT, GENEVIEVE McCAA AND JAMES RICHARDSON, MRS. S. VAN DAMME, “QUEEN OF GYPSY” 
ENTRY; SECOND ROW, AMERICAN LEGION MASSED COLORS, MRS. E. D. HALLOWELL’S ENTRY, ANOTHER NOVELTY 
ENTRY; THIRD ROW, THREE EQUESTRIAN GROUPS; BOTTOM ROW, THREE BOY SCOUT FLOATS 
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AT LEFT PASADENA TOURNAMENT DIRECTORS IN FLOWER-DECKED CAR; AT RIGHT, MRS. F. J. 

LENA R. PEPPERDINE, OFFICERS OF WOMEN’S DIVISION OF TOURNAMENT. 


MILLS AND MRS. 


—a brave paddling his canoe through a forest-bordered 
stream. 

Boy Scouts were prominent in a separate class 
rounding out the education and fraternal division. Led 
by the Playground Department harmonica band, various 
phases of scouting activity were shown in entries spon¬ 
sored by Troop Nos. 2, 22, 29 and 31, Pasadena; Troop 
No. 1, Arcadia; Troop No. 6, Monrovia; and Troop 
Nos. 1 and 2, Monterey Park, all members of Pasadena- 
San Gabriel Valley Council. Cowie’s Juvenile band 
also was in this section. 

With Earl S. Messer as marshal, the sixth division 
was made up of organizations representing business 
groups. Pasadena Clearing House Association had a 
float with a huge floral heart mounted on a stepped 
platform, while girl archers aimed arrows at smaller 
hearts fixed in front of the float. 

Pasadena Merchants Association showed a pretty 
garden effect with a trio of girls gazing into a crystal 
as into the New Year. A lovely shell of flowers was 
featured in rear of the big float. 

Showing the two hemispheres joined by the ribbon 
of “Truth,” the Advertising Club of Pasadena was 
separately entered from the Service Clubs. 

“The Spirit of the New Year” was shown sheltered 
by a canopy, done exquisitely in ferns and flowers, as 
the contribution of Pasadena Automobile Dealers 
Association. 

A lovely Southern California home in nature setting, 
with a boy and a girl happily playing in a floral 
arbor, was the central feature of the appropriate dis¬ 
play of Pasadena Realty Board. 

Central Labor Council’s entry of massed greenery, 
with green globe for center, bearing prominently the 
clasped hands insignia, closed this division, with Tay¬ 
lor’s band behind. 

Heading the business firms and manufacturers’ sub¬ 
division was the elaborate entry of the Western Auto 
Supply Company, typifying frontier days in Utah and 
showing contrasted groups of Indians and pioneers 
w T ith their covered wagon. 

Richfield Oil Company entered a tri-motored mono¬ 
plane representation in gold and blue, riding upon its 
own wheels, and with its big spread of wings arousing 
much favorable comment. 

Following Huntington Park High School band came 
the entry of West Coast Theaters, Inc., showing six 
young women in an Egyptian setting covered by a 
canopy. 

Chicago Civic Opera Company recognized the na¬ 
tional prominence of the Pasadena carnival by enter¬ 
ing a float, featuring “Sappho” and “Aida.” 

“Gainsborough Heath” subdivision east of San 
Marino was represented by an English home setting 
entered by J. T. Edwards. 

A novelty among smaller floats was that of Pasadena 


Racing Pigeon Club, depicting a floral loft, from which 
now and then homing pigeons were released. 

The seventh and last division in the parade was 
headed by Capt. George Hester as marshal, his aides, 
and the Pacific Electric Railway band. 

A group of Shetland pony riders came next, the 
young equestrians being Robert A. Holt, Millicent 
Murdock, Beverly Strongman, Jack E. Davis and David 
Richardson. # 

Then came the lady saddle horse riders: Cecilia O. 
Parriott, Dorothy Clarke, Dorothy Mann, Laurita Lugo, 
Mrs. A. W. Marcy, Mrs. E. B. DeGroot, Mrs. C. A. 
Mathisson and Emily Cleland. 

Gentlemen riders were: William F. Bailey, A. H. 
Bailey, Cass Voitkevjic, George D. Passons, Capt. 
George C. Hester, O. D. Read, Charles L. Matthews, 
Frank Castello, Dr. John L. Wheeler, J. Hess, A. 
Campbell and David R. Richardson. 

In the saddle pony class were: J. H. Hull, Clarence 
Harvey, Arthur Lusher, Dorothy and Cynthia Spur¬ 
geon, James Sinnett, Hugo F. DeGroot and A. F. Holt. 

Among the novelties were: Mrs. Emery D. Hollo- 
well, O. A. Kirkman, Ralph Nugen Meierstein, J. E. 
Falk and E. W. Deschamps. California Fig-Co Com¬ 
pany had an interesting novelty entry. Mrs. S. Van 
Damme and Genevieve Gladys McCaa were the only 
pony-drawn entries. 


PRIZE AWARDS 

Class A Civic—Beverly Hills ; special awards. San Francisco, San 
Jose Portland, Long Beach, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

Class A1 Civic—(1) Valencia Orange Show, (2) Pomona, (o) 
National Orange Show; special, Sherman Institute, Riverside. 

Class A2 Civic—(1) Whittier, (2) San Dimas, (3) Sierra Madre; 
special, Temple, Altadena, Vista. 

Class B—(1), (2), (3), United Service Clubs. 

Class C—(1) Hotel Huntington, (2) Hotel Raymond, (3) Vista 
Del Arroyo; special, St. Catherine Hotel, Maryland Hotel. 

Class D—(1) Lamanda Park, (2) Kappa Alpha Pi, (3) Henry 
Jaeger and children ; special, Pasadena Postal Employes, Los Altos 
Men’s Club. . _ , 

Class E—(1) Moose Lodges of Southern California, (2) Pasadena 
B P O E No. 672, (3) Knights of Pythias, Southern California; 
special, Moose Lodge No. 134, Los Angeles, Order of Antlers, Im¬ 
proved Order of Red Men. . , 

Class F—(1) Richfield Oil Company, (2) Western Auto Supply 
Company, (3) J. T. Edwards, Los Angeles. 

Glass G—(1) Pasadena Clearing House Association, (2) Pasadena 
Merchants Association, (3) Advertising Club of Pasadena. 

Class H—(1) Pasadena Park Department, (2) Pasadena Light 
Department, (3) Pasadena Water Department. 

Class I—(1) Taft Union High School, (2) Salvation Army, (3) 
Pasadena High School; special, American Green Cross. 

Class J—(1) Troop No. 29, Pasadena, (2) Troop Nos. 1 and 2, 
Monterey Park; special, Troop No. 31, Pasadena Elks. 

Class M—(1) Dorothy Clark, (2) Dorothy Mann, (3) Mrs. A. W 
Marcy, (4) Ruth Alice Keene. 

Class N—(1) Capt. George C. Hester, (2) Cass Vaitkevjic, (3) A. 
Campbell. 

Class O—(1) Millicent Murdock, (2) Beverly Strongman. 

Class P—(1) A. F. Holt, (2) J. H. Hill. 

Class Q—Sweepstakes, Beverly Hills. Theme prize, San Marino; 
special mention, Western Auto Supply Company. Everard chal¬ 
lenge cup, for best entry from Pasadena. Park Department. Best 
saddle horse, Capt. George C. Hester, “Wild Rose.” 

















UPPER LEFT, PASADENA CITY DIRECTORS; RIGHT, PASADENA CITY FLOAT; LOWER LEFT, PASADENA WATER 
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Stanford Wins East-West Game, 7 to 6 


TANFORD UNIVERSITY at 
last came into her own in Pasa- 
dena’s East-West game. After 
tasting defeat at the hands of Notre Dame in 1924, and 
after tieing Alabama last year, Stanford won from 
Pittsburgh by the close count of 7 to 6. 

Stanford deserved to win. For Stanford played the 
best ball. The speed of Frank Wilton; the power of 
“Biff” Hoffman, and the fighting line 
of the Cardinals was enough to more 
than offset the grand defensive play 
of the Pittsburgh Panthers. 

And it was a great defensive game. 

Easily the best ever played in the 
Rose Bowl. Each team knew exactly 
what the other was about to do. The 
great All-American star, “Gibby” 

Welch, never had a chance. His speed 
was checked before he ever got start¬ 
ed. The charging Stanford line 
smothered him and the fast Stanford 
backs out-ran him. 

If a hero had to be named for the 
1928 game, “Biff” Hoffman would un¬ 
doubtedly be selected. Hoffman was 
able to charge through the Pitt line 
time and again for substantial gains. 

His deceptive play was wonderful and 
even though Pitt knew what to ex¬ 
pect, time and again he fooled them. 

Hoffman seemed to be the driving 
power behind the Cardinal team and 
it was his unerring toe that con¬ 
tributed the extra point after the 
Stanford touchdown, which spelled the 
difference between victory and a tie 


By Charles W. Paddock 
Athlete and Sports Writer 



GIBBY” WELCH, PITTSBURGH, 
CAPTAIN AND HALFBACK 


game. It was a moment of fierce ten¬ 
sion; of heart rending suspense. 
But Hoffman came through in the last 
game he will ever play under the Cardinal of Stanford. 

The most spectacular player on the field was little 
Frank Wilton, the charging half-back of Stanford. 
Wilton was responsible for both touchdowns, strange as 
that may sound. For his fumble early in the third 
quarter was recovered by Jimmy 
Hagan of Pitt, who raced twenty 
yards for a touchdown. Booth failed 
to kick goal. 

A few moments later, Wilton rushed 
the ball up the field with the aid of 
the powerful Hoffman and when the 
great fullback passed to Sims and the 
latter fumbled, Wilton recovered it 
and ran across the Pitt goal line, 
three yards away, for a touchdown. 

Nothing happened in the first half. 
Stanford had an edge in first downs 
and in yards gained by rushing the 
ball. But the Pitt line held firm and 
the Cardinals could not shove the oval 
across. In the fourth period, Stan¬ 
ford, through the assistance of the 
powerful guard, Post, who made the 
longest run of the game, more than 
thirty yards around right end, got the 
ball into scoring position again. But 
Stanford could do nothing against the 
fighting Panthers. 

“Gibby” Welch and “Bullet” Booth 
shared honors with Hagan for Pitts¬ 
burgh, the latter's speed and great 
punting saving Pitt from a shutout. 
















STANFORD AND UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH TEAMS IN LINE OF SCRIMMAGE, WAITING TENSELY FOR OPPORTUNITY 

TO SCORE IN HARD-FOUGHT GAME AT ROSE BOWL. 


Though both scores were flukes and will go down as 
unearned touchdowns, Stanford proved that she had 
the best team. Stanford gained the most yards; played 
the best offensive ball, and the Stanford line was a 
stone wall against the charging of Booth and the speed 
of Welch and Hagan. 

It was a grand day even for California; cool in the 
shade and hot in the sun. Pittsburgh weathered the 
climatic conditions well and seemed almost as fresh as 
Stanford in the closing minutes of the fray. A mag¬ 
nificent crowd of more than 65,000 watched the game, 
Stanford’s victory gives the West a lead of 5-3 over 
the East in these annual Pasadena classics. 


Stanford 
Preston. 


Pittsburgh 

Sellman. 



Post. 


.Fox 

McCreery. 

.Center. 


Robesky. 

.Right Guard. 

.Roberts 

Freeman. 

.Right Tackle. 

. Wasmuth 

Harder. 


. Guarino 

Murphy. 

.Quarterback. 

.Fisher 

Hyland . 

.Left Halfback. . . . 

. Welch 

Hill. 

. . . .Right Halfback.. . 


Hoffman. 

.Fullback. 



Officials: Bob Evans, Referee; A. H. Sharpe, Um¬ 
pire; John P. Egan, Head Linesman; Sam Dolan, Field 
Judge. 

Score by quarters: 


Pittsburgh. 0 0 6 0—6 

Stanford . 0 0 7 0—7 


Substitutions: Pittsburgh—Montgomery for Fox; 

Parkinson for Booth; Salata for Wasmuth; Demoise 
for Donchess; Fyock for Demoise; Wasmuth for Salada; 
Donchess for Fyock; Booth for Parkinson; Parkinson 
for Booth; Getto for Kern; Salata for Wasmuth; Ed¬ 
wards for Fisher; Uansa for Hagan; Fox for Roberts; 
Goldberg for Cutler; Demoise for Donchess; Sargent 
for Guarino; Hoban for Welch; Fyock for Parkinson; 
Donersmith for Montgomery. 

Stanford—Muller for Preston; Sims for Hill; Wil¬ 
ton for Hyland; Driscoll for Robesky (expelled from 
game); Sims for Hill; Worden for Preston; Heinecke 
for Freeman; Lewis for Murphy; Smalling for Hoff¬ 
man; Frentrup for Wilton. 

Scoring: Touchdowns—Pittsburgh, Hagan; Stan¬ 
ford, Wilton. Point after touchdown—Hoffman, for 
Stanford. 


PITTSBURGH FOOTBALL SQUAD 

TOP ROW LEFT TO RIGHT: SUTHERLAND (COACH) ; CUTLER, CENTER; SARGENT, END; KERN, TACKLE; FAW, TACKLE; 
GETTO TACKLE; KLINGER TACKLE; ROBERTS, GUARD; MAROHNIC, GUARD; CORSON, TACKLE; DOVERSPIKE, GUARD; 
FISHER QUARTERBACK; SHAW, CENTER; SHERIKO, END; WASMUTH, TACKLE; SECOND ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT: PAR¬ 
KINSON, FULLBACK; FIOCH, FULLBACK; BOWEN, HALFBACK; MIER, TACKLE; HOGAN, HALFBACK, WELCH, HALF¬ 
BACK AND CAPTAIN; BOOTH, FULLBACK; EDWARDS, QUARTERBACK; FOX, GUARD; R. GOLDBERG, CENTER; SALADA, 
TACKLE; MONTGOMERY, GUARD. LOWER ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT: DONCHESS, END; MAHONEY, TACKLE; GUARINO, END; 
HOBAN HALFBACK; DEMOISE, END; WILPS, HALFBACK; P. GOLDBERG, END; UANSA, HALFBACK; TRAPANZA, GUARD; 

SIEFERT, TACKLE. 




























































Contending Teams Were Well Matched 


N EVER has there been more spirited debate over 
the football teams matched against each other 
in the great East-West New Year’s day game, 
than this year. Though there was no question of the 
supremacy of Pittsburgh in the East 
as one of the season’s greatest elev¬ 
ens, there were plenty of people in the 
West who thought that despite the tie 
score between Stanford and South¬ 
ern California that the Trojans 
boasted the most representative team. 

This only added fuel to the flame of 
excitement that prevailed when the 
red-shirts of Stanford took the field 
to uphold the honors of the Pacific 
Coast. 

Then there was the traditional riv¬ 
alry of the coaches, Glenn Warner of 
Stanford and Jock Sutherland of 
Pittsgurgh. It was pupil against 
mentor; youth vs. age; Warner vs. 

Warner. For Sutherland as an All- 
American tackle on the 1916 Pitts¬ 
burgh team was trained in the War¬ 
ner way, and though he has deviated 
in minor details, his team was a 
Warner team, and the one thing re¬ 
lied on for the greatest thrills was 
the rivalry between teacher and pupil. 


Pop Warner and Jock Sutherland will go down in 
Tournament history, along the road of fame traveled 
in the past by such heroes as Shy Huntington of Ore¬ 
gon; Eddie Casey of Harvard; the Four Horsemen of 
Notre Dame; Ernie Nevers of Stan¬ 
ford; George Wilson of Washington 
and Brick Muller of California. 

Immense throngs have acclaimed 
the victors each New Year’s day, and 
no more notable gridiron event takes 
place anywhere in this country than 
the East-West match. 

The teams come to Pasadena some 
days in advance of the great contest, 
and are quartered at the leading ho¬ 
tels, where they receive much flatter¬ 
ing attention. Until the game has 
been played, however, their one inter¬ 
est is training, and, on the part of the 
Eastern team, the question how its 
players will be affected by the change 
in climate from winter to summer— 
another case of “East vs. West!” 

Great have been the New Year’s 
football games of the past in Pasa¬ 
dena. The result of those matches 
for the twelve consecutive years prior 
to this January were as follows: 



“BIFF” HOFFMAN 
STANFORD FULLBACK 


EAST 


YEAR 

Brown. 


1916 

Pennsylvania. 

. 0 

1917 

Camp Lewis. 

. 7 

1918 

Great Lakes. 

.17 

1919 

Harvard. 

. 7 

1920 

Ohio State. 

. 0 

1921 

W. & J. 


1922 

Penn. State. 

. 3 

1923 

U. S. Navy. 

.14 

1924 

Notre Dame. 

. 27 

1925 

Alabama. 

.20 

1926 

Alabama. 

. 7 

1927 


WEST 


Washington State.14 

Oregon .14 

Marines.19 

Marines. 0 

Oregon . 6 

California.28 

California. 0 

U. S. C.14 

Washington.14 

Stanford.10 

Washington.19 

Stanford. 7 



STANFORD FOOTBALL SQUAD, 1927 

FRONT ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT—HYLAND, DAVIDSON, HOFFMAN, HILL, MARKS, VERMILYA, FRENTRUP, WILSON, CAP¬ 
TAIN McCREERY, JOSEPH, FREEMAN, VINCENTI. SECOND ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT—CRARY, FORSTER, POST, MANN, 
MULLER, WORDEN, PATCHETT, FLEISHHACKER, MACABEE, LINE COACH THORNHILL. THIRD ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT— 
PRESTON, KAZANJIAN, SIMKINS, THOMPSON, LEWIS, SIMS, MIKE MURPHY, ALBERTSON, BUSH, MORLEY. FOURTH ROW 
LEFT TO RIGHT—KLABAU, HULEN, SELLMAN, GUTHRIE, STEINBECK, SMALLING, ROBESKY, HELMKE, GIFFORD, INGRAM, 
FICKERT, EVERETT, TANDY. TOP ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT—MANAGER DICK LOWRY, CLARK, RIESE, DOYLE, MILLER, 
TRAINER, DENNY, COOK, MONTGOMERY, ROTHERT, HEINECKE, JACK MURPHY, BACKFIELD COACH WINTERBURN. 
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a director of the Pasadena Tournament of 
Association is esteemed an honor. Public 
n carry on yearly the arduous work of the 
This group comprise the officers and directors 
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the directors have long terms of 
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Brief History of the Tournament of Roses Association 


T O the late Dr. Charles Fred¬ 
erick Holder, famous writer 
on out-of-door sports, particu¬ 
larly fishing, belongs the chief credit for the founding 
of the great Tournament of Roses. Dr. Holder fur¬ 
nished the inspiration and the late Dr. F. F. Rowland 
aided in bringing the idea to fruition. They were heart¬ 
ily seconded by the Valley Hunt Club, of which both 
were members. 

The Tournament of Roses was founded because the 
people of Pasadena were largely from the East and 
as eaterners appreciated the wonder of flowers in mid¬ 
winter. The idea was to celebrate with flowers their 
joy over the climate and environs in which they lived. 

The first Tournament of Roses was a small affair 
held on January 1, 1889. There was, of course, no 
thought of elaborate floral floats such as are common¬ 
place in the Tournament of Roses pageant today. Citi¬ 
zens merely trimmed their buggies, carriages and 
wagons with flowers and drove their own entries 
through the streets, the first pageant terminating in 
gymkana sports on a “vacant lot” in the block east 
of where the Hotel Maryland now stands (Ford Place). 
It was the village baseball and sports field and there 
was tilting at rings by horseback riders and similar 
tournament events—hence the name, “Tournament of 
Roses.” 

The success of the first trial was far greater than 
members of the Valley Hunt Club had ever anticipated. 
The club was made up in those days of people who 
loved to ride horseback over the hills and valleys of 
Southern California, hunting rides being a feature, for 
wild life abounded in this section when the club was 
formed. 

Emboldened by the success of the first Tournament 


of Roses, the Valley Hunters held 
an even more elaborate affair the 
following New Year’s Day and for 
eight years the Tournament of Roses was handled by 
this social organization whose indelible imprint is seen 
in the principles which have ever since been followed 
in staging the greatest floral pageant in the world. 
These principles were that none but natural flowers 
might be used; that nothing of a commercial advertis¬ 
ing nature should be permitted; that the pageant and 
attendant athletic sports should not be run for profit; 
that membership should be open to all on equal terms. 

After eight years, the annual Tournament of Roses 
had grown to such proportions that it threatened to 
become bigger than the parent club and then the Tour¬ 
nament of Roses Association was formed with the late 
Martin II. Weight as its first president. 

From the start the association succeeded. The 
pageant grew greater and better. The athletic attrac¬ 
tions increased in general interest. The climax came 
with the introduction of the annual sports classic—the 
East and West football contest. This is the nearest 
approximation to national football championship there 
is; the only occasion when the best teams of different 
sections of the United States meet upon the gridiron to 
settle football supremacy. 

Here are some interesting figures about the Tourna¬ 
ment of Roses: The entries in the floral pageant will 
average more than 100. There has been as many as 
100,000 cut blooms used in a single entry. 

It requires the labor of more than 5,000 persons 
working most of the night before the sun dawns New 
Year’s Day to decorate the floats. Counting labor and 
actual expenditures, the floats and flower-decked entries 
probably represent an expenditure in the neighborhood 


By Harlan W. Hall 
Secretary and Manager 
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of $100,000 to stage this fleeting but most lovely show. 

All the live flowers have to be put in place not more 
than a dozen hours before the parade starts. Thus only 
the foundation for the flowers may be constructed long 
in advance. 

About 2,000 people actually ride in the pageant— 
mostly girls in costumes. Floats by the score repre¬ 
sent other cities of Southern California—making the 
Tournament of Roses really a floral greeting to guests 
and home folk for all Southern California. 

The Tournament of Roses Association has purchased 
and deeded to the city Tournament Park—over 20 
acres—where the great annual football game was for¬ 
merly held and where scores of other athletic events 
have taken place, including the 1920 western tryouts 
for the Olympic games. It 
maintains all-the-year-around 
headquarters, but has very 
few paid employes. Most of 
the work is voluntarily done 
by citizens and members of 
the organization. 

The pageant of flowers has 
always been the piece de re¬ 
sistance of the day. It is 
witnessed by three-quarters 
of a million people annually. 

The sports program varied 
for years. First were the 
field day sports. These gave 
way to revival of the ancient 
Roman chariot races, a sug¬ 
gestion of C. D. Daggett, 
then president of the associa¬ 
tion. These races were real 
thrillers and held the center 
of interest for years. Then 
A. J. Bertonneau became 


manager for the association and he it was who first 
suggested the East and West football game. 

For years there has been a struggle on the part of 
the Pasadena Tournament of Roses Association to pro¬ 
vide a large enough stadium to accommodate the crowd 
demanding seats. In 1922 the Rose Bowl was first 
opened to the New Year’s Day game. At that time it 
was made to seat 52,400 persons and, with that seating 
capacity, it rested until 1927, when nearly as many 
applications for seats had to be denied as could be 
granted. In point of the number of paid admissions, 
the 1927 football game between Stanford and Alabama 
drew the biggest crowd, there being nearly 60,000 paid 
admissions to the contest, the additional seats being 
secured by placing temporary bleachers at the south 
end of the Rose Bowl. 

This year provision is made 
for a maximum attendance 
of 75,000, making it one of 
the largest stadiums in the 
West, or in fact in the United 
States. 

The Rose Bowl was located 
in the Arroyo Seco because 
it required twelve acres for 
the actual structure and there 
was great need of many addi¬ 
tional acres surrounding it 
for the parking of automo¬ 
biles. Year by year the city 
is leveling the surrounding 
land, all part of the Arroyo 
Seco Natural Park, and while 
much remains to be done, still 
each year finds better facili¬ 
ties for the parking of auto¬ 
mobiles and the handling of 
the crowd. About 160 






































IN EARLY YEARS ALL THE ENTRIES WERE DRAWN BY HORSES, AND THE FIRST AUTOMOBILE ENTRY IS SHOWN ABOVE, 
THAT OF ROBT. GAYLORr—ALSO (AT LEFT) PROF. T. S. C. LOWE. BUILDER OF MT. LOWE RAILWAY, AND HIS 1895 ENTRY, 

AND B. O. KENDALL AND MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY IN 1904. 


additional acres were levelled for 
the 1928 game. 

It has undoubtedly been the per¬ 
sonnel of the directors of the Tour¬ 
nament of Roses Association that 
has upheld this truly unique fiesta. 

The leading people in all Southern 
California have never been too 
busy to devote their time and 
money to its upbuilding. 

Space would not permit of even 
mention of the literally hundreds 
of prominent men and women in 
California who have helped in this 
work, but it is interesting to chron¬ 
icle the names of those who have 
been presidents of the association 
in the order of their holding office. 

They were: Martin H. Weight, 

Herman R. Hertel, F. B. Weath- 
erby, J. H. R. Wagner, Charles 
Coleman, C. D. Daggett, two terms; 

E. D. Neff, E. T. Off, George P. 

Cary, three terms; Frank G. Hogan, E. T. Off, two 
terms; R. D. Davis, L. H. Turner, D. M. Linnard, B. 0. 
Kendall, two terms; W. L. Leishman, two terms; J. J. 
Mitchell, two terms; W. F. Creller, two terms; and 
Harry M. Ticknor, who is now serving his third term. 

Famous in Southern California are the names of 
those who helped the Tournament of Roses in its early 
days. Most of these pioneer workers have now passed 
away, but some of them still survive and of all, their 


memory lives after them and is 
bright. 

The first game ever played in 
the football series was between the 
University of Michigan and Stan¬ 
ford University. After this game 
there was a lapse of many years 
until the East-West contest became 
the classic it is today. 

The Pasadena Tournament of 
Roses has undoubtedly brought to 
California more publicity than any 
single regularly scheduled event. 
There is probably scarcely a the¬ 
atre in the world that, at one time 
or another, or perhaps each year, 
does not show at least a portion of 
the great Floral Parade. 

The first National Broadcast 
hookup in which a western event 
was broadcast throughout the East 
was the 1927 Parade and football 
game. It is etimated that between 
twenty-five and thirty million persons listened in on 
the program. To date this is the only National Broad¬ 
cast that has ever gone from the West eastward, 
though several have come from the East westward. 

Nothing can better present the claims of the Califor¬ 
nia climate to the attention than the knowledge that 
when the greater portion of the United States is cold 
and inclement, it is possible and enjoyable to hold an 
open air floral celebration in this favored section. 



THE LATE MARTIN H. WEIGHT, FIRST 
PRESIDENT OF THE TORUNAMENT OF 
ROSES ASSOCIATION AND FIRST MAYOR 
OF PASADENA 
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GRACE NICHOLSON’S 

TREASURE HOUSE OF ORIENTAL ART AND ART GALLERIES 

46 NORTH LOS ROBLES AVENUE, PASADENA 
PRE-EMINENTLY THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SALESROOMS IN THE WEST 


















































PASADENA 


HOLLYWOOD 


PORTLAND 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 



SHOES AND HOSIERY 


“Largest Retailer of Shoes West of Chicago” 

282 East Colorado Street 

629 South Broadway 412 West Seventh Street 

6664 Hollywood Boulevard 451 South Broadway 


fcVERARD&CO 


JEWELERS 



SILVERSMITHS 


California Gems and Souvenirs 
197 E. COLORADO ST 
PhONECOLORADO 6989 


CHAS. E. EVERARD 


CHAS. G. LEWIS 


O’HARA, LIVERMORE AND 
ARTHUR BAKEN 

Decorators and Furnishers 

Antiques Italian Brocades Lamps 
Draperies Shades Pillows 
Gifts 

Pasadena—644 East Colorado Street 
Los Angeles—3277 Wilshire Boulevard 


B.O. KENDALL CO. 

ESTAB LISHED 1866 

Real EstateJ||MhL Insurance 
Rentals Jlfcjgjukgl Building 

^aradena, California 


Reliable Realtors for 42 Years 
Developers of North Raymond 
Avenue 


Owners and Operators of the 

CROWN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 



Moving :: Storing :: Shipping 

Pasadena Representatives of Judson Freight Forwarding Co. 
Low Rates—East and West 



I. MAGNIN 6? CO. 

Y 



xclusive Apparel and Accessories 


Originals and Smart Adaptations from Noted 


5 


r w For Women and Misses 


Paris Couturieres 



Maryland Hotel, Colorado and Los Robles 
PASADENA 
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CHINESE GALLERIES; ENTRANCE 


Business Houses Show Artistic Treatment 


T HE hope expressed by Arthur Noble in provid¬ 
ing for a prize to be given each year for public 
service, that the business section of Pasadena 
should become as beautiful as that of any of the 
smaller cities, seems likely to be fulfilled in time. In 
other words, Pasadena’s business section is each year 
becoming a little less of the regulation type. More 
often artistic touches are seen. The effort to get away 
from the commonplace is one which architects and 
builders are glad to encourage, and for which owners 
of business buildings should receive recognition. Busi¬ 
ness districts in the future, it would seem, if offering 
no less to shoppers by way of convenience and ease in 
making purchases, will at the same time afford them 
greater pleasure because of a variety and originality 
in building design. That this may be in entire keep¬ 
ing with good taste, is shown in many instances in 
Pasadena and other Southern California cities. Some 
are indeed heard to say that Pasadena must look to 


its laurels in this respect, but in any case it is gratify¬ 
ing to record that many recognize the opportunity 
offered. 

In the illustrations at the head of this page are some 
artistic touches from buildings of recent date, and 
these might be multiplied. Large business structures 
are usually of good lines, even when of the accepted 
type, and in some instances, as in those of the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, Professional and other buildings, a 
certain distinction of proportion, balance and orna¬ 
ment has been attained. 

No “sky-scrapers” are to be seen in Pasadena, the 
building ordinances of the city imposing an 8-story 
limit, but solidity, permanence are expressed in con¬ 
struction and material, to which in time even more 
pleasing form will be added. 

It is not too much to say that there is a strong and 
gratifying trend in business architecture. 


Henry C. Foes’ Studios 

Decorators and Furnishers 

Draperies and Hand-Made 

Furniture 

Patio of the Community Playhouse, Pasadena 

_ 


Blyth, Witter. &. Co. 

BONDS 

308 Pacific-Southwest Bldg. 

Pasadena 

New York Pasadena 

Boston San Francisco 

Chicago Los Angeles 

Atlanta Seattle 

London, Eng. Portland 



Foss Designing & Building Co. 

Architectural Designing, Contracting 
and Building 

171 South Los Robles Avenue 
PASADENA 


Picture Framing—Artists’ Material 

Toys and Wheel Goods 

Gulck Stationery Company 

L. E. Jarvis A. J. Gulck H. C. Prinz 

Phone Terrace 8708 

173 East Colorado Street 

Pasadena 
















































COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR 
LAUNDRY AND KITCHEN 
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AND 

VEGETABLES| 


I a cornerJI 

\ OF THE fd 
] WINTER « 
/ DISPLAY V| 
/ ROOM AT V 
THE HOTEL ' 
HUNTINGTON. 


CHINA. GLASSWARE AND 

SILVER ARE ASSEMBLED HERE 


'ejfgde/ Grocenf(bmpath 

Vasadenas, California/ / 


FORTY-SEVEN TELEPHONES MAKING MODEL SERVICE UNEXCELLED 

rCi 


exterior 

of THE 
MODEL / 

grocery* 7 

COMPANY 


W' Individual Stone 

\oWhere in ./Imenea is there 
a store tike WieJtgdel.lts 
shelves are lined With pro¬ 
ducts from eiterij continent. 

One of the many altracth e 
features enjoyed by Winter 
VisitorsXo Pasadena is our 
California Gift Department 
Mere products from the 
Go lden Sta te are sh ipped 
to all parts of the World. Upon 
request We Will send you oufy 
booklet entitled/ 
tifornia Gifts 





































Joseph H. Dorn H. P. Hammond 

Ira J. H. Sykes Geo. R. Middleton 

Salesmen 

DORN-SYKES CO. 

REALTORS 

Real Estate — Insurance — Loans 

We Specialize in HOMES 
30 South Raymond Ave., Pasadena, California 
Established 25 Years in This Location 


VRO MAN’S 


> 


Pg 

Compliments of 

QC 

hJ 

yr 

ra 

YROMAN’S 

o 

Vl94g 

CO 

BOOK STORE 

<E 

Ml ■ 

ns 

329 East Colorado St. 

CO 

BOOKS 

CO 

Pasadena 

I PASADENA 




































































































WHEN YOU THINK OF 

CALIFORNIA 

Think of 

PASADENA 

and 

LEO G. MacLAUGHLIN CO. 

REALTORS 

Established 1899 

119 E. Colorado St. Pasadena, California 

fctsSff 

HPOURISTS from all over the world have admired California’s 

A artistic bungalow courts. The Alexandria, Los Robles and 
Garden Courts, R. D. Davis Estate properties, are the finest 
of their type. Their bungalows are charming five and six 
room structures surrounded by spacious court grounds, sharing 
with the Victoria Apartments the advantages of location and 
quiet surroundings. Write or call for information. 

VICTORIA APARTMENTS 

HO SOUTH LOS ROBLES AVENUE 




Clarence ©ap 
Corporation 

Engineers :: BUILDERS :: Contractors 

335 South Raymond Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Phones: Terrace 7181; ELiot 1769 


We specialize in 

HIGH CLASS PROPERTIES 

In Oak Knoll, San Pasqual, Altadena, 

San Marino, Flintridge, 
and All Sections of Pasadena 

Complete listing of 

RENTAL PROPERTIES 

DAVIS * BAKER 

> pSi COMPANY 

'QxClltOYS >>**-*->PAS A. DEN A 

393 East Green St*Tel.Colo.4$66 



John McDonald co. 

Realtor 

Notary Public and Commissioner 
of Deeds for Eastern States 

Investments—Real Estate—and Insurance 

32 East Colorado St. Pasadena, Cal. 


KNIGHT, STETSON & LESTER, Inc. 

BONDS—STOCKS 

Member Los Angeles Stock Exchange 

PASADENA 

Maryland Hotel Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES HOLLYWOOD 

Stock Exch. Bldg. Taft Bldg. 




Dragdon- farpenter 

DCO MVP ANY 

REALTORS—PASADENA 

John R. Bragdon R. U. Carpenter 

383 East Green St. 


C.G.BROWN COMPANY 

1 REAL ESTATE v\ *—'» INSURANCE 1 

529 E. Colorado St. (resTerrace 6543 



H. R. Slayden 

Company 

Coal - Wood - Auto Accessories 

Gasoline - Oils 

237 West Colorado Street 

Pasadena 


C. E. Ives C. K. Warren F. J. Ives 

IVES & WARREN CO. 

Morticians 

Service — Economy 

Marengo at Union Pasadena 

































































































PASADENA ICE COMPANY 


COLD STORAGE FOR FURS, RUGS <-A />To ALL 
PERISHABLE-' FOOD ^PRODUCTS. 



Established in 1901 

Pure Ice — Cold Storage 
Good Refrigerators 
and 

Good Service 
990 So. Broadway 
WA 4141 


IN PASADENA— 

Hotel Green 

A famous, well ordered hotel open the year 
round on the European plan at moderate rates. 

^ J 

THE GREEN HOTEL CAFE 

Open to Public 
Service Unexcelled 
Prices moderate 



Home of the 
PASADENA LAUNDRY 
COMPANY 

974 SOUTH FAIR OAKS 
Phone Wakefield 5103 
Los Angeles Office 

140 S. Fremont Phone MUtual 2924 


L. A. LORBEER, President 
O. S. IHRIG, Manager 
J. B. LORBEER, Secretary 























































































The Maryland Hotel and Garden Homes 

Pasadena, California 


«- 

Care Free Homes— 

Times have changed since the days when a hotel 
was an inn and nothing more. 

The Maryland, with its bungalows, private homes 
and fire-proof apartments, is not only a hotel for trav¬ 
elers ; it is also a center of social and civic life, and 
the home — the pleasant, smooth-running, worry-free 
home—of Pasadenans and winter visitors who could 
well afford to maintain a residence costing them sev¬ 
eral times as much as does this new kind of home. 

Living at the Maryland, you have no “servant 
problem,” no housekeeping cares or worries. 

Entertaining on any scale, is easy and satisfactory. 

You get service twenty-four hours of the day, 365 
days a year. 

All questions of hot water, heat, fuel, laundry, 
meals, are answered for you before they arise. 

If you want to leave the city for a day, or a sea¬ 
son, or a year, you have only to lock your door 
and go. 

You pay for no rooms, or no space, that you do 


-* 

A Place to Live and Enjoy Life 

not use—and if you want more space, or less space, 
you get immediate adjustment to your new conditions. 

You live in the heart of a city, but you have both 
quiet and isolation when you close your door. 

Women especially are busier than they used to be. 
They lead fuller lives, have more interests, devote 
more time to civic or club work, self-improvement 
and to recreation and to cultivation of congenial peo¬ 
ple. All of those things should mean happier, more 
useful, more zestful living—but all those things re¬ 
quire some freedom from the growing, piled-up diffi¬ 
culties of housekeeping and entertaining. 

Single Rooms, Suites, Bungalow Garden Homes 
or Apartments 

One of the most striking characteristics of the 
Maryland is the number, size and variety of suites 
provided, and the ingenuity with which they have 
been arranged, and if we do not have what you 
would like, you can have it built as you want it. 


MARYLAND HOTEL COMPANY 

J. B. Coulston, President 






Pasadena Clearing House 
Association 


SAFETY 




Extends the Services 

of 

Pasadena Banks 


SERVICE 


STRENGTH 

















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The Williams School 

for 

Handicapped Children 

Specializes in the scien¬ 
tific care and training 
of physically and men¬ 
tally defective children. 

Correction of All 
Forms of Speech 
Disorders 

Literature Upon 
Request 

Beatrice Michau Williams 

DIRECTOR 

449 North Madison Avenue, 
Pasadena, California 


Pasadena 

School of Tutoring 

Phone Colorado 2789 525 So. Pasadena Ave. 

Directors: George A. Mortimer, M.A., 

Russell Richardson, M.A., assisted by a 
thoroughly competent staff. 

A School of INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
for the ambitious boy or girl wishing to pro¬ 
gress rapidly; and for the average student 
lacking thoroughness and concentration .... 
Grade, Jr. and Sr. High School Courses 
Personal Attention to Every Student 
Admission at any time. 

Well equipped laboratories. 

College preparation. 

All elementary and high school subjects. 

Our credits accepted by many leading 
schools and colleges 

Two of our students gained first and second 
places in the WEST POINT competitive 
examinations. 


Favorably Known For Thoroughness 
and Successful Graduates. 
Catalogue on Request 



65 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 
H. O. Keesling, President 


Pasadena Schools and 
Colleges 

Supplementing its splendid school 
system, the private schools, academies, 
preparatory and collegiate institutions 
of Pasadena admirably complete the 
city’s educational facilities. Tutors, 
special courses, lectures, etc., are al¬ 
ways available, in an enviromnent 
conducive to health and well-being. 


Eleanor Miller School 

of 

Expression 

Complete Courses in 
Public Speaking, Public Reading, 
Dramatic Art, Speaking Voice, 
Parliamentary Law, 
Literature 

251 South Oakland Avenue 
PASADENA 
Phone Terrace 0336 


The Pasadena Conservatory 
of Music and Arts 

branch of 

Los Angeles Conservatory 

Est. 1883 

Myrtle Shedd Enyeart, Director 
Ida M. Shedd, Assistant 



Stage in Recital Hall 

Faculty are musicians of state-wide and na¬ 
tional reputations, who maintain a high stand¬ 
ard of conscientious and enthusiastic teaching. 
Courses in all branches of Music and Fine Arts 
leading to Certificates and Diplomas. 

FACULTY 

Piano 

Cordelia Smissaert 
Gerhard Sachse 
Gladys Erickson 
Verna Masoner 
Belle Resnikoff 
George L. Curtis 
(Dunning Work) 


Dancing 

Misses Maude and Evelyn Travis 
Dramatic Art and Expression 
(Public Speaking) 

Mrs. McClellan Reed—Viola Garff 
295 So. Los Robles Ave. 
Pasadena 


SOUTHWESTERN 

MILITARY 

ACADEMY 



One of California’s 
Fine Schools 

Lieut. Maurice Veronda, U. S. A. 
2800 Monterey Road, San Marino 
(Pasadena) California 


PASADENA 

COLLEGE 

Denver at Bresee Ave., 
Pasadena, California 

A co-educational institution offering 
courses leading to baccalaureate de¬ 
gree. Special preparatory department. 

Theological courses for ministers, 
missionaries and other Christian 
workers. 

Excellent dormitories and dining de¬ 
partment. For further information, 
address 

H. ORTON WILEY, President 
Pasadena College 
Pasadena, California 



Martha V. Meserole 
School of Dancing 

484 South Hudson 
Studio Phone Terrace 6057 
Residence Pones Colo. 3255 ; Eliot 1014 


Violin 
Max Donner 
Edna G. Dundon 
Ada Veale 
Karle Major 
Mary O’Laughlin 
Voice 

Louis Courcil 
Organ 

Clarence V. Mader 



































THE CROWN CITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Dealers in high grade lumber, interior finish, sash, doors and cabinet work. 

We pride ourselves on having furnished such jobs as The Pasadena Star-News Building, All Saints Episcopal Church, Methodist Church, 
Pasadena Athletic and Country Club, Model Grocery and Countless Fine Homes.—Twenty-three years at the same location. 

Crown City Manufacturing Company 

240 West Green St. W. L. LEISHMAN & SON Colorado 3161 


F. C. Nash & Co. 

Department Store 

Colorado, Broadway and Union 




A New Year 

Resolution 

to visit this Famous Resort 
above the clouds . Only two 
hours from Los Angeles. 

Mt. Lowe — famous all year mountain resort — is 
Southern California’s scenic wonderland. 

Here are views that people come 2,000 miles to see. 
Out-door winter sports, too, such as hiking, climbing, 
riding. A famous tavern and cottages provide every 
accommodation. Good food is a feature. 


Pacific Electric trains take you swiftly and safely. 
Round trip fare $2.50. Special two-day trip includ¬ 
ing meals and lodging, $7.50. 

Make this trip a New Year resolution! 

Telephone MEtropolitan 7400 or write for 
descriptive folder for further information. 


Mt. LOWE 

“All-Year Playground” 

Take the PACIFIC ELECTRIC 

O. A. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Los Angeles 


» 











































Island 



T wenty-five miles out 

in the blue Pacific from Los 
Angeles Harbor by palatial pleasure 
craft. Million-dollar “Ferryships to 
Fairyland.” 

Boating, bathing, fishing, golf, tennis, 
dancing, riding, mountain hiking, 
goat hunting, sight-seeing auto trips 
—every diversion imaginable. Fam¬ 
ous Glass Bottom Boats showing 
wonderful Submarine Gardens. New 
golf course with grass greens! 

Wide variety of accommodations— 
1250 cozy bungalettes—largest “one 
floor hotel” in the world. Hotel St. 
Catherine (American Plan), Hotel 
Atwater (European- Plan), afford 
highest type of service. 

Full information on request. 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 
COMPANY 

103-4 Pacific Electric Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Phone TRinity 2961 


Pasadena Office: 

Fair Oaks and Union 
Phone Terrace 6407 

i All the World No Trip Like This 


Pasadena’s 
Municipal 
Light and Power 
Department 



HOW YOUR DOLLAR 
HAS BEEN SPENT 
IN 1926-27 


GROSS RECEIPTS 
$1,330,295.30 

RATES PER KILOWATT HOUR 
Light—5 to 3 Cents 
Heating—5 to 2 Cents 
Power—4 to 1 Cents 

KILOWATT HOURS SOLD 
37,806,581 























Los Angeles County 


ITHIN the confines of Los Angeles 
County—an area as large as many of 
Eastern states—may be found 


our 


climate and scenery approximating 
that of every part of the world. Ninety 
per cent of its 2,271,251 residents live within 
30 miles of the ocean. Its fertile valleys are 
productive of a great variety of crops, while 
the products of its factories are distributed 
throughout the world. 

INDUSTRIALLY, it constitutes the richest 
manufacturing center in the West. Its 5,800 
industries turn out $1,278,435,000 worth of 
products annually and distribute $300,200,000 
yearly to I 77,1 26 workers. 

AGRICULTURALLY, it leads all counties 
of the nation in value of total production, ac¬ 
cording to U. S. Census figures. Last year 
its field crops, truck crops, livestock and fruit 
and nuts brought its growers $92,484,000. 

COMMERCIALLY, Los Angeles County’s 
port leads the entire country in domestic inter¬ 
coastal commerce and ranks third in foreign 
tonnage handled. During the fiscal year 1 926- 
27, a total of 25,133,963 tons of cargo, valued 
at $910,822,189, was handled. 

RECREATIONALLY, Los Angeles affords 
not only a great diversity of opportunities for 
every kind of sport, but its equable year ’round 
climate permits the maximum of participation 
in those sports. 
















Arrowhead Springs 

California’s Famous Spa 
and Pleasure Resort 

Your trip to California is not complete unless you 
have visited this beautiful resort, with its natural 
wonders — boiling springs, mineralized mud and 
steam cave baths, and inspiring scenery. Sports 
include golf, tennis, swimming, hiking, motoring, 
horseback riding. Only two hours from Pasadena. 
Drive over! 

Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 

H. M. NICKERSON 

Managing Director 
Arrowhead Springs , California 


INVESTMENT SERVICE 

by an 

Organization identified for forty 
years with the development of 
Southern California 

STOCKS 

AND 

BONDS 

Orders executed in all principal 
Markets 

& 

WILLIAM R. STAATS CO. 

Established in 1887 

311 East Colorado St. Phone Terrace 7145 

Los Angeles—San Diego—San Francisco 



Furniture 
for Children 

Made in California 

OUTDOOR 
FURNITURE 
for the 
Grown-ups 


Built to Delight 
at First Sight 
and 

Be a Constant 
Pleasure 


GAY—STURDY—COMFORTABLE 



C. Temple Murphy 

3110 Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena 
California 



TURNER & STEVENS 

Funeral Directors 

Established 1895 

Lady Attendant Marengo Avenue 

Service Unexcelled at Holly Street 












































r/feWiLLi am WiLson Company 

"OVER THIRTY FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE" 

REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
RENTALS MORTGAGES 

7 he William Wilson Co. Building 
Adjoininq Citu Hall 
do NortitGardcld A ve. 
Pasadena 




HOTEL VISTA DEL ARROYO 

AND BUNGALOWS 

Pasadena, California^, 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 



MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
r .Household Goods— moved- Stored- 
Packed- Tonvarded. Special attention to 
the distribution of Pool Cars, members 
Pacific Coast Warehousemens cAsstu, 
National Surniture Warehousemens Assn. 
Aqents for Transcontinental TreightCo. 

PASADENA TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 

R R Sutton, Secretary and Manager 
55 South Ttlarengo-Phone Wakefield 1/3/-32 

































to Ultra Suburban Jtfc. 

Situated on the Crest of the 
beautiful SanJ\afad Hills 
in the Cihj of Pasadena 


Ml Few Minutes by 
Motor to the Shopping 
Center of Pasadena 

Thirty Minutes to the 
Cos Angeles “business 
and Theater District 


Southern California 's 
jVewest Most 
Unique Hotel 
Ridinq '■Swimming 
Bowling ~Archery 
Golf ~ Tennis 


^for Reservations 
Information, and 
Booklet ^-Address 
Hotel Flintridge 
Pasadena , California 


















